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Full decomposition and conversion to humus of organic materials can be grei 
accelerated. Much depends upon a high degree of pulverization in your gr 
manure and natural fertilizers. The finer the pulverization—the faster Na 
works to give you more profitable yields. o 


Such materials are most quickly decomposed when they are incorporated 4 
complete uniformity throughout the seed-bed to the full tillage depth—especit 
when the soil is thoroughly aerated. 


Those are some of the benefits the SEAMAN TILLIT gives you. The fine pul 
zation and the uniform mixture with the soil that you obtain with the SEAM 
TILLIT, generally in only one trip, is virtually impossible with conventi 
equipment, even with many hours of work. And the rotary action of the til . 
tines brings and abundance of air into the seed-bed. 


Less work, less time and greater income—when you farm—organically—with 
low-cost TILLIT. Order your TILLIT—today. 





LEARN MORE ABOUT SEAMAN-tilla 


There's a wealth 
formation in this 
MAN booklet, ‘ 





account of many 
experience. S$ 
your FREE copy. 









: Soil and organic materials are pulverized 
5 and thoroughly mixed with the TILLIT 


Mulching is easily accomplished in one 
trip with the SEAMAN TILLIT. 


SEAMAN MOTORS. 396 NORTH 25th ; 
Inc. MILWAUKEE 3, W 





NOW YOU CAN SAVE ALL YOU GROW! 


NO LONGER do you need to watch a bountiful harvest dwindle in value month by 
month due to mold, shrinkage, rodent losses, etc 

NO LONGER will you need sell your crop on a low market because of high mois- 
ture content. 

NO LONGER need you worry about how well your crops are carrying through 
the winter months. 


INVESTIGATE MARTIN CROP-CONDITIONING METHODS NOW! 





























FOR GRASSS The Martin Haymaker enables you 


to cut and store your hay free from weather worries. 
Capture the high food value of fresh pasture by condi- 
tioning your hay in the Martin Haymaker. Let the Hay- 
maker perform nature’s job of removing the moisture from 
the hay where it is safe from the weather elements. You 
can save in feeding time, too, by letting the cattle feed 
themselves. Then round out your grass feeding program 
by making the finest quality grass silage in the Martin 
Silo—the most rugged silo built. 
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FOR CORN: You can pick your corn early, regard- 


speci4 less of moisture content, and store it in the Martin High 
Round Crib with assured safety. Soft corn losses, field 
losses and damage, down grading—all can be eliminated 
puly by curing your ear corn in the Martin High Round Crib. 
cA Early picking allows discing under stubble to effect corn 

borer control—permits preparing soil for fall planting. 
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FOR SMALL GRAINS Shelled corn, 


soybeans, wheat, oats, barley, rice, grain sor- 
ghums—all can be dried and safely stored in 
the Martin Conditioning Bin. You can fully pro- 
tect your investment and get the highest prices 
for your crop by conditioning and storing it in a 
Martin Bin. 
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Please send me MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 
* FREE literature 548 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio 
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Millions of 
Egyptian Worms 
Imported to U.S. 


Filled-in Gully 
Grows Giant 
Squash 


Antibiotics Do 
Not Stimulate 
Laying Hens 


... Memos to Farmers 


Egyptian earthworms by the millions have been exported 
from the rich Nile Valley to the U.S. to help fertilize 
soils, reports the Egyptian Information Bureau. A Cali- 
fornia concern is using the Egyptian earthworms on its 
alfalfa ranch to increase the yield and quality of crops. 
Egyptian worms are said to have distinct advantages over 
other worms. They do not migrate. They will stay 
indefinitely in the area in which they are placed if ade- 
quate food is available. Egyptian worms 2!so reproduce 
about seventeen times faster than native worms. For 
more information write to the Egypt Consulate General, 
29 E. 69th Street, New York City. 


This year’s (organic) squash growing record goes to 
organic farmer Glen Ruchty. The Olympia, Washington 
Olympian reports that his largest specimen weighed 
12914 pounds, and grew on top of a gully that was filled 
in then treated with a layer of compost on the surface. 
Ruchty treats his fruit trees organically also and com- 
ments that, “I never spray the trees and we have little 
trouble with insects and pests. By next month’s issue we 
hope to have photographs of Ruchty’s accomplishment. 


No increase in egg production was noted in laying hens 
fed antibiotics in a test made by the poultry specialists 
at Rutgers University. Even body weight, death rate, 
egg weight and hatchability showed no change when 
antibiotics were introduced. These wonder drugs, al- 
though they are lifesavers when used against serious 
diseases, are no longer being recommended for use against 
colds and other minor troubles. Doctors at the 80th 
meeting of the American Public Health Association re- 
ported that more and more strains of bacteria are no 
longer killed by antibiotics and recommended that their 
use should be limited to emergencies. Farmers also 
should realize that their value can peter out, and would 
do well to concentrate on more natural means of increas- 
ing production. 


The Organic Farmer 
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Cows whose production levels take a sudden drop, or are 
habitually low, may be in need of a dentist’s services, 
reports a leading veterinarian. Broken, malformed or 
decayed teeth can keep a cow from eating enough, or 
cause improperly chewed food to bring about digestive 
troubles. Maybe a twice-yearly dental check-up for cows, 
as well as humans, wouldn’t be a bad idea. 


Three varieties of sweet clover withstand drought con- 
ditions better than any other, and grow excellent late 
summer pasture. The University of Arkansas found that 
out by observing test plots of 13 clover during the 1952 
drought. Madrid, Spanish and an experimental strain 
of sweet clover called Wisconsin A-46 showed up green 
during the drought and continued to grow, while all 
other plots turned brown. 


Agricultural Frit, an insoluble trace element fertilizer 
compatible with organic farming, will be distributed 
by the DuPont company. Now called “F.T.E,” the 
product was described in the last issue of this magazine 
and indicates the development of a healthy trend toward 
fertilizer products that are largely insoluble and therefore 
allow the plant to choose the food elements that it needs. 


Tests on several farms in the El Paso Valley in Texas 
conducted by the Texas Experiment Station showed that 
superphosphate was of practically no value in that area 
and that ammonium nitrate was of doubtful value. On 
one farm owned by Joseph Hoover of Tornillo, the 
highest average yield was obtained on the unfertilized 
plots. Yield differences were small, however. 


The Bull’s Horn Acacia, a 
Central American plant, 
has its own standing army 
of ants to protect it against 
other insect enemies, re- 
ports Elsie Hicks in her 
“Strange as it Seems” news- 
paper feature. Our U. S. 
crop plants also have mil- 
lions upon millions of in- 
sect protectors — creatures 
like the ladybug that de- 
vour crop destroyers. Sprays 
kill both the good and the 
bad insects — an important 
reason why natural control 
methods should be used 
and developed. 
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Poor Teeth 
Mean Less Milk 


Which Sweet 
Clovers Grow 
During Drought 


Du Pont to Sell 
Good Fertilizer 


Fertilizer Value 
Doubtful in the 
El Paso Valley 


Ants Protect 
a Tropical Plant 
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de BIGGER YIELD 


at 
13% Lower Cost 


Here Are Results Of a 
Farmer's Own Tests with 


Hoover COLLOIDAL PHOS- 








Edmund Rapp, Milford, Illinois, wanted to know what 


PHATE, the Soil Builder 


per acre. Think of it...9% bigger yield at 13% 
would bring best results in his own fields So he put cost! And that is typical of results secured by farmers 
Colloidal Phosphate to a comparative test with his favorite the y over, for Colloidal Phosphate brings 
chemical fertilizer, 3-12-12, in a field of corn Results results in practically any soil or climate. Action is imme- 


were decisive. The chemical fertilizer produced a yield of diate, 
Colloidal require 


76 bushels per acre at a cost of $2.88 per acre 
Phosphate brought 83 bushels per acre at a cost of $2.50 


Add MARLAND, The Triple-Action 
Product 


Just as Colloidal Phosphate is the natural source 
of phosphorous, Marland (greensand marl) is rich 
in potassium plus many trace elements. Marland 
releases these elements from insoluble form in the 
soil and feeds them to the plants as needed. It 
loosens and opens hard soils, binds sandy soils, 
regulates moisture and stimulates soil organisms. 
Marland absorbs sun heat in early spring, warming 
soil for earlier crops; also holds high moisture con- 
tent, thus cooling soil during hot and dry weather. 
While Colloidal and Marland may be used separate- 
ly with good results, the two combined assures 
practically everything needed for ideal soil con- 
ditioning and heavy growth. 


NATURAL CONDITIONER for Alka- 
line or Acid Soil 


This Hoover product (from volcanic ash, proved so 
successfully in the Rio Grand valley) has 45% or- 
ganic value, 30% trace minerals, 15% sulphur and 
5 P.H. value. As a result, it is ideal for alkaline 
soil... bringing down the P.H. value and adding 
the necessary organic material. Will also bring up 
P.H. value where an acid condition exists. And 
the mineral action helps create nitrogen in the 
soil. May be used effectively with Colloidal Phos- 
phate and Marland. 


FREE BOOKLET describing all these 
Hoover soil conditioners and showing 
many test results, is yours for the asking. 
Write today. 


Dealer inquiries invited. 


because minerals are in the colloidal form 
ready to enter directly into the cellular structure 
and produce growth 


Digestible is the word for it! 








WHATCOLLOIDAL 
PHOSPHATE AND MAR- 
LAND DO... 


Swecten soil; counteract soil 
acidity. 

Lower cost of fertilization. 
Build up reserves of plant 
food. 

Improve soil quality and tex- 
ture. 

Improve mineral content and 
quality of crops. 

Conserve and retain moisture 
in soil. 

Hasten maturity; 
quantity and 
crops. 
Stimulate germination when 
mixed directly with seed. 
Can be broadcast or drilled 
with seed, thus saving cost of 
advance application and one 
complete discing job. 
Promote growth of bacteria 
and soil organisms. 

Feed freely through any ferti- 
lizer distributor. No special 
equipment needed. 

Blend with soil and all other 
forms of fertilizer material. 


increase 
quality of 





And both are non-toxic to man, 
animal, soil, plants or machinery 
(never cause rusting or corro- 
sion). 





HOOVER SOIL SERVICE, 


Gilman, Illinois 
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Letters 





Chemical Employee 
Wants Change 
Dear Sir: 

My husband has been employed, 
ever since he left college some 14 years 
ago, by the fertilizer and insecticide 
division of a large Farmer’s Coopera- 
tive. He left this company in the 
spring, after having managed an in- 
secticide and fungicide plant, (mainly 
DDT and Sulphur) . Our little daugh- 
ter was showing signs of nasal irrita- 
tion whenever she was near the plant 
or her father in work clothes. Also, I 
felt this was not a healthy place for 
my husband to work. 

Since this we have begun subscrib- 
ing to The Organic Farmer and have 
done much reading on the organic 
method. 

My husband is beginning to feel 
that perhaps the organic method has 
something. After having been sub- 
jected to chemical theories for so long, 
this is a big jump for him, and a com- 
plete change in views. Also, my hus- 
band has never seen an organic farm 
in operation. 

Our next task is to see an organic 
farm in operation so that we may per- 
haps start our own. 

Mrs. D. R. Murdock 
Bullville, New York 


How to Make 
White Sand Black 
Dear Cousin Hoke: 
That fellow Throckmorton who 
wrote that article “Organic Farming— 


6 





Bunk” in the Reader’s Digest must be 
a———. (Political party named. Ed.) 
I’m not in a position to argue the 
fine points with a Dean of some State 
College. I know this however, I’ve 
been fooling around with organic 
farming methods now for several years, 
and I’m pretty well satisfied that it’s 
the real and proper method to use. 

I want to tell you one thing, and 
don’t you forget it. You clean off a 
piece of this sandy soil like we have 
down here in Florida—a piece of land 
where caribbean pine and palmetto 
grows, and use commercial fertilizer 
every year. Do that from now ’til 
dooms day (do you know when dooms 
day is?) and I'll guarantee that when 
you get through the soil will be white, 
just like you started with—just white 
silica sand. You haven't really been 
putting anything into the soil—you’ve 
just been taking out. The com- 
mercial fertilizer just washes down 
and disappears. It will raise a crop 
each year you put it on, but the fol- 
lowing year you are right back where 
you started. 

Now then, take the same piece of 
soil and each year put on a nice thick 
layer of organic matter, and to that 
soil will come earthworms. And after 
a few years Hoke, that soil will have 
turned from white to black. 

With kindest personal regards, I re- 
main 

Charles H. Crandon 
Miami, Florida 
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On October 14, 1952, Mr. Harvey M. 
Parrott, who is shown with an ear of 
the fine corn he grew with Hybro- 
Tite, wrote: 


“This Spririg | used ten tons of Hybro- 
Tite on ten acres of corn, as a test. 
1 also have 40 acres in corn not 
treated with Hybro-Tite. 


“Where | used Hybro-Tite the corn 
made a good start and continued to 
hold a better color theentire season. 
From this plot | will pick better than 
100 bu. an acre. 


“We had a very hot July and August. 
The 40 acres where | didn't use 
Hybro-Tite burned half-way up the 
stalks, and will yield not over 70 bu. 
an acre. | broadcast two strips in my 
permanent pasture with Hybro-Tite 


HYBRO-TITE 


increased corn yield 
30 bu. an acre 
in 50-acre test 


and the clover and orchard grass 
continued to hold their dark green 
color all season.’ 


Mr. Parrott sent the telegram repro- 
duced above on November Sth. Results 
like these are exceptional, but doesn’t 
this report prove that it will be worth- 
while to try Hybro-Tite on your land 
before you plant another crop? You 
can spread it now, or any time during 
the Winter. 


Write, now, for complete details—find 
out how little it costs to use Hybro- 
Tite, the natural soil conditioner con- 
taining potash plus 19 other minerals 
and trace elements. It fits into any 
organic farming program. Use it to 
prepare your soil to produce bigger 
yields of any crop—grain, grass, vege- 
tables, fruit, tobacco, flowers. 


*Trade-mark of the Potash Rock Co. of America 


POTASH ROCK COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Division of the Davidson Granite Co. 
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Would Like to Know the Truth 
Dear Sir: 

Your Organic Farmer magazine tells 
me that rock phosphate is the only 
thing to use when the soil needs phos- 
phate. Now our State College tells 
me that rock phosphate is not good 
for our type of soil; that it gets tied 
up in our soil and is not available 
to plants. After that these college 
people and our County agent say that 
rock phosphate, colloidal phosphate 
and other organic recommended min- 
erals are worthless. Surely they have 
run tests on these and apparently have 
found the chemicals far superior. Just 
who am I to believe—surely they mean 
well, too. 

Richard Burggraaft 
soyden, Iowa 


How To Cure a Self-milking Cow 
Dear Sir: 

In the September issue of The Or- 
ganic Farmer, Mrs. Arthur Sweeney, 
Jr., of Tulsa, Oklahoma, asks about a 
cure for a self-milking cow, so I am 
offering my experience, which may be 
the help she needs. 

It seems to be the cow’s effort to 
relieve the discomfort of an over-full 
udder, that starts the habit; milking 
three times a day for a short time 
after freshening is a good way to pre- 
vent the habit from getting a start. 
When she has the habit, she can be 
prevented from indulging by a “har- 
ness” that prevents her from reaching 
her udder; a stick three feet long or 
so, fastened at one end to a surcingle 
around the cow’s body, and at the 
other end to a halter, with a short 
length of rope or chain. This allows 
perfect freedom in grazing, but keeps 
her from turning to milk herself. 

It is usually the heavy milker who 
gets started on this habit, but it is not 
difficult to break it up. Hope this 
may help someone who has this prob- 
lem. 

Edna B. Richards 
Florence, Montana 


Turner Book Answers 
Many Questions 
Dear Sir: 

In the September issue of The Or- 
ganic Farmer, Mr. K. A. Rast, Spring 
Grove, Illinois, asked what he could 
do to keep down weeds in his oats. 
I bought a book called, “Fertility 
Farming,” which was advertised in 
The Organic Farmer and written by 
Newman Turner. He is the product of 
an agricultural college in England 
and has certainly gone “all out” in 
organics. 

Regarding weeds he says he pre- 
pares the seed beds then waits three 
weeks, or long enough for the seeds 
that are there to germinate, then when 
they are a few inches high, he disks 
them in and immediately seeds his 
ground. In this way he says he gets 
practically no weeds. 

I talked to a friend of mine here 
recently regarding this practice and 
he says that he often does the very 
same thing. 

He is a very progressive farmer and 
orchardist, and is very much interest- 
ed in organic farming. 

I have taken The Organic Farmer 
for a number of years myself and 
wouldn’t be without it. 

Percy G. Burns 
Middleton, Nova Scotia 


A Bouquet For Graham Plow 
Dear Sir: 

You wanted people to tell you what 
they thought of the Graham-Hoeme 
plow. We have used the Graham 
plow exclusively in preparing sixty 
acres of corn ground. We find that 
the Graham plow without the disk 
gives too rough a field, but the com- 
bination of Graham plowing and disk- 
ing gives you a finer and deeper seed 
bed than the conventional methods. 
We raised an exceptionally good corn 
crop using the Graham plow for pre- 
paring fields, and we have eliminated 
several wet spots in the field and dur- 


(Continued on page 56) 
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ms FEW weeks ago I had the unusual pleasure of talking with 

C. Edwin Schoffstall, principal of the Wissahickon Public 
School Farm, near the Chestnut Hill section of Philadelphia, 
which is part of the public school system of the city. This is the 
only school system in the United States which is administering 
a non-vocational agricultural-horticultural course, and it would 
hat be worth while for administrators of other school systems to in- 
— vestigate it. Part of the work here consists of a course in the 


lam . . . 
leas organic method, and of the faculty of thirteen teachers a good 


that percentage are enthusiastic organiculturists. 

disk The place consists of about eighty acres some of which are 
i already being farmed, but the remainder are being cleared and 
eed prepared for future farming operations. Much compost has been 
ods. made here which has been used in the gardening plots. In the 
— farming, some phosphate rock has been used, but so have chem- 
ae ical fertilizers, which I see as a combination of clever salesman- 
dur- ship and a little politics. The organic fertilizer salesmen should 

get on the job here. 
armer 
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This farm is a vacation spot for Philadelphia police horses. 
When a mounted policeman goes on vacation his horse comes to 
the Wissahickon farm for a few weeks of relaxed grazing. They 
always have a donkey as a “shepherd” among these horses. He 
keeps them moving. If they stay too long under a shady tree he 
breaks up the party. The horses must get sufficient exercise so 
that they do not stagnate. At this farm they also breed the finest 
blooded stock of the heavier types of horses, such as Percherons, 
Belgian’s, Clydesdales and Shires, and the city of Philadelphia 
thus has the finest blooded stock pulling some of their ash- 
wagons. The city also finds it more economical in the long run. 
The horses do more work and last longer. 


We inspected the five cows in the dairy herd and when I 
remarked about the number of bulls that gore farmers each year, 
Schoffstall, who has a fabulous background in farming, said, “A 
man was never killed by a dangerous bull. These accidents are 
always caused by gentle ones.’’ ‘How is that?” I asked. “Because 
one takes extreme care with dangerous animals, but with gentle 
bulls one tends to become careless. Comes a day when the gentle 
one doesn’t feel good, and someone is damaged—many times 
fatally.” 


At the time of my visit, it was not the regular school term 
but the place was being used as a summer camp for Philadelphia 
school children. Schoffstall remarked about the care that they 
took with their meals, and compared it with the methods of some 
of the commercial camps for children. 


‘The management of one of these camps recently issued a 
report,” he said, “in which they drew attention to the fact that 
they started off with 5,248 pounds of children. They fed them 
with potatoes and starches, and at the end of a month their 
aggregate weight had soared to 5,840, about which they boasted 
to the parents. ‘Now we have 5,840 pounds of kids,’ they said. 
In other words, they added 592 pounds of pure starch, but it is 


protein that is important to the health of these kids.” 

They do not believe in artificial insemination of cows at this 
farm, but maintain their own bulls for breeding purposes. He 
mentioned the fact that on a nearby farm where they did begin 
to use this artificial practice, Bangs disease soon reared its ugly 
head. 

While on the subject of artificial practices, Schoffstall men- 
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tioned hydroponics,—the growing of crops in tanks or in gravel 
beds—and described a case where a friend of his raised a big crop 
of cabbage in. hothouses by this method, but, although the 
cabbages were of terrific size, they would not curl properly and 
were a financial loss. This same man then turned to raising car- 
nations hydroponically but trouble developed with the stamens, 
the pollen-bearing part of the flower. They insisted on pro- 
truding 114 inches out of the flower head. He therefore had to 
clip off these unruly stamens but then found that exclusive 
florists would have none of them. He had to sell his entire out- 
put at low prices to the resident neighborhood type of florists. 
A good florist wouldn’t even be seen dead with a carnation having 
a clipped stamen. 

Schoffstall, who knew Gericke when he devised his system 
of hydroponics stated it was not for the purpose of raising food or 
flowers. It was merely a laboratory experimental method where 
he could have control of conditions with regards to deficiencies 
of certain elements, the effects of inter-relations of one element 
or group of elements over another, etc. He could remove a 
certain nutrient and watch its effect on a growing plant. An 
example would be that if he withheld iodine the plant would 
fail to absorb phosphorus. If he eliminated phosphate there 
would be trouble with seed formation, etc. 

According to Schoffstall Gericke always said that the soil’s 
the thing for growing plants in, and that he was a much mis- 
understood man. 

One often hears that in the South Pacific in the last war, 
the Government raised much of the soldiers’ vegetables by hy- 
droponics. This does not make it a sound practice for civilians 
living under normal conditions. It was done because it may 
have been the only way out under conditions of military logis- 
tics. But many soldiers told me that the taste of these vegetables 
did not compare at all with regularly grown food. They could de- 
tect it especially with tomatoes. And no attempt was made to 
study its effect on the health of the army, but an item in the 
September 1952 issue of the American Practitioner gives a hint 
of one of the effects it may have produced. It says, “More Ameri- 
can troops were evacuated from the Pacific theatre on account of 
skin disease than because of wounds, according to Dr. D. M. Pills- 
bury of Philadelphia, speaking before the International Congress 


(Continued on page 40) 
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‘Fish and Rice. 


Thomas Powell 


a Remarkable New Rotation | 


The strange and marvelous effect that fish have on 
soil is discovered by accident by an Arkansas rice 


farmer. 


‘new” rotation—actually cen- 
A turies old—is building up both 
the soil and the cash in the pockets 
of farmers in Arkansas, Texas, Loui- 
siana and California. 

They have, by accident, discovered 
an unusual farming method long in 
use in Japan, China, Siam and other 
rice-growing countries of the Orient. 
It is fish farming in rotation with rice 
farming, and it has proven to give 
both a greater yield of rice and a 
phenomenal rise in the organic matter 
content of the soil. This discovery 
may well be one of the most important 
organic events of the generation. 

A properly managed farm pond, ex- 
perience has proven, will cheaply pro- 
duce enough fish to supply the farm 
family, and perhaps some of the neigh- 
bors, with essential vitamins, minerals 
and protein to aid in rounding out 
their diet. It will also furnish valu- 
able fire protection—with lowered in- 
surance rates—and an excellent source 
of irrigation water. Soil Conservation 
Districts usually aid in the construc- 
tion of farm ponds and furnish the 
fish for stocking them from Federal 
fish hatcheries. 

But what would be the effect if that 
pond were drained and crops planted 
there? 

The answer to this was accidentally 
discovered when a Lonoke County, 
Arkansas, farmer, E. H. Nixon, put an 
old rice field in which he had been 
raising goldfish and minnows for bait, 
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back into rice again. His rice yield 
rose sharply. 

Intrigued by this unexpected 
bounty, Nixon had a soil test made 
by the University of Arkansas. The 
test showed that the organic matter 
had increased in the soil 1.4 per cent 
—equal to 25,000 pounds of organic 
matter per acre! This meant a huge 
rise in available nitrogen. The soil 
was also very dark and friable, easily 
worked. Two months after the rice 
came up, it was almost shoulder-high. 

This was enough to revolutionize 
the rice industry in the area. It had 
the usual rotation—two years of rice, 
one year volunteer grass for pasture— 
beat all hollow. It produced a seven 
per cent greater yield of rice, and 
there is no sign of the unwanted in- 
ferior red rice that used to gradually 
take over the fields under the old rota- 
tion. 

And the fish are a profitable cash 
crop. With an average of 400 to 500 
pounds of fish being produced per 
acre, and selling at 25 cents a pound, 
the rice-fish farmers are really clean- 
ing up. Many are making as much, 
or more, profit per acre from the fish 
as from their rice. Some of them are 
investigating natural methods of fer- 
tilizing the fish ponds and hope to 
raise this average to 700 pounds per 
acre! 

Says E. H. Maxwell, Lonoke county 
agent, “Each acre in pond will net 
each farmer just as much as an acre 
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of pasture would net a livestock far- 
mer.” This method is also helping 
rice farmers to utilize Arkansas’ huge 
supply of surface water and relieve 
the heavy drain on the rapidly fall- 
ing underground water table in their 
area. And L. L. Looney, assistant 
county agent, reports that, “tests also 
show that impounded surface waters 
are better for the soil than under- 
ground water which is normally high 
in alkaline and mineral content.” 

The White River, passing through 
Lonoke County, produces some of the 
finest commercial fish—catfish, drum, 
buffalo and other freshwater species— 
in the Midwest. So every spring, when 
fish prices are low, rice farmers can 
now be seen busily buying up big lots 
of live “rough” fish, weighing about 
five pounds each. Aerated trucks are 
used to carry the fish to the farms, 
where they are dumped into the flood- 
ed rice fields. 

Then the farmer is ready for a 
bountiful fish harvest when fish prices 
are high, either in the middle of sum- 
mer or the middle of winter. He 


The fish in this flooded rice field will yield 
a harvest of 500 pounds per acre, and will 
raise the organic matter content of the 
soil 1.4 per cent. 





drains his fields, goes in with his crew 
and picks up the grown-up fish to be 
hauled off to the city market and a 
nice fat check. 

The system helps the economics of 
the whole area. White River fisher- 
men who ordinarily have trouble dis- 
posing of their catches in the spring 
now find a ready market in the rice- 
fish farmers. Fish prices are thus stabi- 
lized. Everybody profits, the soil most 
of all and most permanently. And 
there’s an extra bonus—the fish destroy 
millions of insects harmful to the 
crops of the region! 

The rice-fish rotation has been prac- 
ticed, with additional variations, in 
the Orient for hundreds of years. Be- 
sides the method now coming into use 
here, Oriental farmers also maintain- 
ed deep permanent ponds which they 
periodically drained by pumping. 
They removed the foot or two of 
accumulated mud from the bottom 
and applied it as a highly prized fer- 
tilizer to their rice and other crops. 
They probably knew nothing of the 
underwater plant life and billions of 
bacteria and microorganisms that 
made this pond soil such a rich fer- 
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‘Legumes for Nitrogen 
at lower cost ; 


The University of Illinois shows that 
legumes cost less than chemical 
fertilizers and produce greater yields. 


H. J. Snider 


pete nitrogen produced more The legumes and nitrogen fertiliz- 
corn and did it at a lower cost ers were used in a heavy grain rota- 
than three different chemical nitrogen tion of corn, oats and wheat. The 
fertilizers in a field test conducted by legume nitrogen was supplied by a 
Professor L. B. Miller at the Univers- catch crop of sweet clover which was 
ity of Illinois. seeded in the wheat and the following 


we . “¢ FoR ; 
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DPD REM, ORI IES 

Professor L. B. Miller of the University of Illinois in his favor- 

ite pose, inspecting corn. Corn on left is supplied nitrogen in 

the form of ammonium sulphate. On the right nitrogen is sup- 

plied by a catch crop of legumes plowed u every four years. 

Corn yields on the legume land has had a slight edge over the 

mineral nitrogen carriers used on this series of plots. 
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spring plowed under for corn. The 
nitrogen fertilizers were ammonium 
sulphate, sodium nitrate and calcium 
cyanamid. The mineral nitrogen was 
put on for the first corn crop at the 
rate of 100 pounds nitrogen an acre. 
This was put on 80 pounds plowed 
down and 20 pounds side dressed. 
This application was for the two corn 
crops. An additional 20 pounds was 
put on for oats and 20 pounds put 
on for the wheat. In the legume treat- 
ment there was only one green ma- 
nure crop grown and plowed under. 
This field test has been underway 
for 15 years and is located on the 
University South farm in east central 
Illinois. The soil type is Flanagan 
silt loam, a very productive corn soil. 
This Flanagan soil is capable of pro- 
ducing high yields in a heavy grain 
rotation such as that used. 
Illustrating the productive possibili- 
ties of this land during the past four 
years, corn has averaged 90 to 95 
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Cost of Legume Nitrogen 
Cost of Chemical Nitrogen 
Cash returns on legume plot .................00::0: ee 





Cost of each method 
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$84 


bushels an acre where legumes and 
nitrogen fertilizers were used. Where 
no legumes or nitrogen fertilizer was 
used the corn averaged 62 bushels for 
first year corn. 

The four year average net acre re- 
turn places the highest annual value 
on legume nitrogen. The net acre re- 
turn per year was $87 on land where 
legumes were plowed under for green 
manure. The net return was $84 
where ammonium sulphate was used 
to supply nitrogen. The net return 
was $81 where sodium nitrate was 
used and the same value for calcium 
cyanamid. The net acre return was 
$70 where no legumes or nitrogen was 
used. The legume treatment net was 
$17 above the untreated, ammonium 
sulphate was $14 above and sodium 
nitrate and calcium cyanamid were 
each $11 above that of the land with- 
out this treatment. These values rep- 
resent the average return an acre for 
corn, oats and wheat in the four year 


(Continued on page 4%) 
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Cash returns on ammonium sulphate plot 
Cash returns on sodium nitrate plot 

Cash returns on calcium cyanamid plot 
Cash returns on plot receiving no treatment 


Cash returns on each plot 
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he Little Stranger 


from Luckenwalde 


Organic methods help an elderly 
man start an excellent avocado grove. 


ROM Luckenwalde, Germany, to 
the slopes of Mount Palomar— 
from journeyman tailor to avocado 
grower extraordinary—is the fascinat- 
ing experience of a rugged little man 
who dropped into my office at the 
Foods for Life headquarters in Glen- 
dale, California, two years ago this 
January. 

At that time seventy-two-year-old 
Gus Albrecht was a total stranger to 
me; but he was bubbling over with 
enthusiasm and friendly affection be- 
cause of the wonderful things he 
claimed I had done for him. 

For years Gus had been reading my 
articles in Organic Gardening maga- 
zine, and those little stories about my 
experiences in biological soil building 
had changed his whole life, taken him 
away from his home and his profes- 
sion, and brought him all the way to 
Southern California to buy a farm! 
As he told me his life-story, I couldn’t 
help but think: “What a responsibil- 
ity rests upon the shoulders of those 
of us who write!” What if my advice 
and counsel to this friendly, trusting, 
fine little man should lead to financial 
ruin? For as you all know, even or- 
ganiculture, sound as it is in its basic 
philosophy, has its pitfalls and _ its 
“slippery” spots. I surely didn’t want 
to see anything happen to my new- 
found friend in these his sunset years 
—and so far from his native land. 
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By HERBERT CLARENCE WHITE, A.B. 























































































Here Cus Albrecht admires one of his 
prize trees. Note the broad basin filled 
with straw mulch. No signs of nu- 
tritional deficiencies appear in this 
baby orchard. 


Begins a New Life 
To most folks at 72, retirement, 
ease, and relaxation is sought for; rest 
and security are two primary objec- 
tives before the final curtain in life’s 
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These precious trees are watered with 
a garden hose as an economy measure. 
The large basin provides ample water 
for the tender feeder roots, but no 
water is wasted. 


Four beautiful avocados are growing to 
maturity on this tree owned by Gus 
Albrecht. Fruit does not appear usual- 
ly until the third or fourth year. Gus’ 
trees are only sixteen months old. 


drama is lowered. But not so with 
Gus Albrecht. In his 73rd year he was 
chafing at the bit and raring to go in 
this new harness called Organic Farm- 
ing! His every act radiated energy 
his every word was charged with 
dynamic enthusiasm. He appealed to 
me for help. 

Would I advise him where to locate? 
Would I suggest the kind of crops to 
grow? Should ke buy a truck or a 
jeep as an all-purpose farm auxiliary? 
Should he build a house, or purchase 
a trailer in which to make a home for 
himself? What organic soil amend- 
ments would I suggest, and where 
could. he procure them?—were just a 
few of the scores of questions that 


(Continued on page 42) 




















* Christmas Tree 
Farming r 


Growing Christmas trees conserves the 


soil and provides a side line income. 
Arthur Penton 


HE Christmas tree business is will command a better price than the 
booming. More and more farm- imported ones because of their finer 
ers grow them every year, either as quality. Those in the forests have not 


. 

their main crop or as a side line. Soon _ been selectively grown for good color, : 

c 

t 

Used in large quantities IT 
over the years, pine 

needles, like other leaves, I 

can completely rebuild t 
poor soil. Used with ma- 
nure, sawdust and other 
organic wastes, they do the 

job rapidly and profitably. j 


a= 2 «es 


_— 





Gullied land, as well as 
badly eroded slopes, can 
make highly profitable 
Christmas tree plantations, 
and the soil will be held 
and gradually rebuilt over 
the years 













less than half, instead of the present 
60 per cent, of the 27,000,000 trees carefully pruned to produce an attrac- 
sold every December will come from tive conical shape; too, they must be 
our Northern forests. cut a month or more early to allow 
The trees you raise on your farm tor shipping time, which is apt to 


strong limbs and a pleasing odor, and 
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A specially built barge- 

type dray is pulled by a 

diesel tractor to haul 

Christmas trees on the 

Halvorson tract. 

make them lose some of their needle- 
holding ability by the time they reach 
the buyer’s festive living room. 

You haven't any land to spare on 
your farm for growing Christmas 
trees? Oh, yes, you have! What about 
that steep hillside above your corn- 
field where the soil always comes rush- 
ing down in a torrent of mud after a 
good shower? You can get an annual 
net profit of from $50 to $75 an acre— 
and save all that soil besides—if you 
plant it to evergreens. Big gullies, too, 
can be reclaimed with fir, spruce, or 
pine plantings. They make good shel- 


Selling your trees at the 
roadside will bring you the 
biggest profits, and you'll 
have plenty of time to do 
this in the chore-easy 
month of December. 


e- 





Photo courtesy of U.S. Forest Service 
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ter belts, and fill-ins for odd-shaped 
field corners or otherwise unusable 
slopes. And you can plant a strip of 
them two or three deep around your 
woodlot or along fence rows; they're 
an excellent wildlife refuge. Just keep 
them out of the shade of bigger trees. 

What kind of soil and fertilization 
will you need? The poorer the soil, 
in general, the better. Thin, infertile, 
acid, even sandy soils—in fact, any 
land that isn’t out-and-out swampy— 
will raise a vood crop of evergreens. 
You don’t need to use your good fields 
for this winter crop. Rich soils will 
make the trees grow too fast and de- 
velop sparse limbs and poor shapes. 
Heavy soils are also prone to heave 
and kill the seedlings. 

Don’t let a breath of chemical fer- 
tilizer get near your Christmas trees. 
Not only will it make them grow poor- 
lv and lower their famed resistance to 
disease, but it will stimulate weeds 
that will do their best to choke out 
your seedlings unless you go to the 
expensive trouble of cultivating or 
mowing. 

The best food you can give your 
trees is a few handfuls of barnyard or 
poultry manure dug in shallowly 
around their roots every year. That, 
plus the natural mulch of dead nee- 
dles each tree lays around its base, is 
all the feeding it requires. 

Pine needles, incidentally, like other 
leaves, are fine soil rebuilders for any 
part of your farm. If you have a large 
enough Christmas tree planting, you 
can take some of the fallen needles 
and use them in conjunction with 
manure, sawdust and other organic 
wastes to build up the soil in your 
crop fields. (See The Organic Farmer, 
September, 1952.) 

Before you go in for Christmas tree 
farming, check your local markets. 
You may be able to sell some or all of 
your crop at the roadside directly to 
the consumer if vou live on a main 
highway, but most farmers look for a 
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Devils. 


“A weed is a plant whose virtues have not yet been discovered.” 


CALIFORNIA  orchardist was 

dismayed to see a fine orchard of 
apple trees rapidly dying. He satur- 
ated the soil with every type fertilizer 
and soil conditioner he could pur- 
chase in hopes that it might be re- 
vived. All his efforts and expenditures 
were hopeless and he gave up in dis- 
gust. He decided to take out the trees 
and plant another variety, but for- 
tunately did not get around to doing 
it for over a year and let weeds grow 
up in force. You can well imagine his 
surprise when he discovered the dying 
trees had new buds on the tips of the 
branches. Within two years the trees 
were again bearing fruit and were 
healthier than ever all because the 
weed growth had helped to revitalize 
the soil and provide the natural en- 
vironment needed. 

How many of us, at one time or 
another, have used extra strong lan- 
guage while fighting the weeds on our 
farms and gardens? I’m sure most of 
us have let our tempers flare on more 
than one occasion. Weeds are not 
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devils—and a little study and experi- 
mentation will prove they can be very 
beneficial, if we learn to control them. 

We have all eaten wild plants and 
considered them delicious and nutri- 
tious, but very seldom have we ever 
given any thought to using them as 
aids to our cultivated crops. The 
American Indians, African tribes, and 
our Oriental friends have been eating 
wild plants for centuries, and more 
than that, have been using them as 
companions to their cultivated vege- 
tables and fruits. Many in our own 
country, quite by accident, have dis- 
covered that ground which was no 
longer productive suddenly was re- 
vitalized after having been left to 
grow wild for several years. 

There are many wonderful ex- 
amples of how people learned of the 
value of weeds by chance. In addition 
to such haphazard methods, formal 
experiments have been conducted 
with interesting and gratifying results. 
Richard Potter, Director of the Wor- 
cester Museum of Natural History, 
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discovered that corn grown in un- 
cultivated soil along with ragweed 
was healthier, tastier and resistant to 
insects. The yields from the ragweed- 
infested field were much larger than 
those from cultivated weed-free plots. 

To make his test Mr. Potter divided 
one acre into two equal sections. In 
the first section ragweed was the domi- 
nant wild plant, and in this he plant- 
ed corn. The second plot was cleared 
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of all weeds and again corn was plant- 
ed. 

The only preparation given the soil 
for this experiment was manure, lime, 
and a fall planting of rye which was 
plowed under before the corn was 
planted. While the corn was growing, 
the ragweed in the first plot was kept 
down to a height of two feet, whereas 
the second plot was constantly hoed 
and kept weed-free. Here are the 
amazing results: 

The first plot (with ragweed) pro- 
duced 56 bushels of corn with the 
husk on, (immature and deformed 
ears were left on the stalk). The 





Ragweed 


second plot produced 43 bushels, and 
likewise, the poor ears were left on 
the stalk. The plot with the ragweed 
produced 13 more bushels! * 

After the harvest the corn stalks 
were rolled down and plowed under. 
The fields were allowed to remain fal- 
low throughout the winter. The fol- 
lowing spring the same procedure was 
followed to the letter with these re- 
sults: the ragweed plot yielded 82 
bushels with the husk on, and again 
the immature and deformed ears were 
left on the stalk. The second plot 


(Continued on page 48) 
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A Holly 
Harvest 


Pays Off: 


UESTION: What's a Christmas 

crop that’s a fine soil-holder, a 
year-’round-beautiful plant that lets 
you profitably use land too steep for 
cultivation, and that can bring you 
from a few dollars to over a thousand 
per acre? 

Holly, of course! Nature’s gift to 
our Yuletide festivities, it can be 
grown organically as far north as 
Maine or Minnesota. Holly, people 
long believed, could profitably be 
grown only south of the Mason-Dixon 
Line, in a very few scattered spots 
above it, and in a belt along the 
Pacific Coast. But now we have found 
how to raise a harvest of holly even in 
the howling winters of Cape Cod—by 
following Nature’s method. 

And just in time, too. For holly has 
been disappearing rapidly. Our wild 
holly population has been all but 
decimated by fly-by-night operators 
who roam the countryside looking for 
a quick dollar at Christmas time. 
Armed with saws, corn knives and 
hatchets (now outlawed for holly- 
cutting in several states), they ruth- 
lessly stripped the trees or even felled 
and de-limbed them, often killing 100- 
year-old trees or preventing a berry 
harvest for 15 or 20 years. And the 
farmer rarely got more than $10 or 
$20 for the holly on his whole farm. 

Hanging holly is a custom older 
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Holly is a beautiful plant that 
is easy to grow organically and 
pays good dividends during the 
holiday season. 


Ernest Cowell : 


than Christmas itself. In ancient 
times, it was considered a charm 
against witches and evil spirits. Gay 
winter sprites were said to hide among 
its branches, and farmers believed it 
insured fertility in their stock if hung 
in their barns. Various varieties— 
yaupon, dahoon, American, inkberry 
and winterberry—have long been used 
to make a strong tea. Sharp prickles 
on its lower leaves prevent them from 
being eaten by cattle or deer, while its 
upper, out-of-reach leaves are defense- 
less. 

Its spectacular beauty is the holly 
tree’s best claim to fame. Most of the 
275 varieties have evergreen foliage 
and boast lovely delicately-tinted blos- 
soms in spring. But in winter it really 
shines. On a bleak December day, a 
snow-flecked holly densely clothed in 
glossy, crinkled spiny leaves and be- 
decked with bright red berries is one 
of Nature’s most beautiful sights. 

Some native American varieties will 
erow over 50 feet tall, and trees over 
100 years old have been found. Many 
will make dense, stock-tight hedges 
(planted 4 to 6 feet apart), or large 
summer shade trees. Their berries 
make them Nature’s winter _ bird- 
feeding stations. Holly wood, inci- 
dentally, is beautiful, snowy white 
and fine-grained—it is often used to 
make piano keys. Some hollies have 
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gold and silver foliage, and orange, 
yellow and even black fruit. 

The holly is one of the most dis- 
ease- and inse€ct-resistant trees known. 

No matter what you have heard to 
the contrary, hollies are very easy to 
grow. Improper soil treatment is 
practically the only cause of holly 
failures. 

So, whether you want only a few 
profitable shade trees, a towering, 
money-making hedge, or a whole holly 
orchard (fine retirement insurance 
when you turn over the farm to the 
youngster), here’s how to do it: 

You can buy potted plants now—be 
sure to get one male for every 8 to 10 
females to insure adequate pollination 
(by our friends the bees) —enjoy their 
beauty around the house all winter, 
and plant them in the spring. Or you 
can purchase balled plants of a variety 
suited to your climate from a nursery, 
planting them early in the spring. 
Late summer or early fall are also 
acceptable planting dates. 

Holly has two requirements: plenty 
of humus, and plenty of water. Dig 
the planting hole three times as deep 
and wide as the root ball, to give the 
young roots a good “run” of rich soil. 
Put 8 to 10 inches of fertile topsoil in 
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With plenty of 
humus and water 
in the soil, holly 
can be grown 
easily in most sec- 
tions of the coun- 
try. 


the bottom, thoroughly mixed with an 
equal amount of well-rotted compost 
or manure, leafmold or peatmoss. Set 
the young tree in straight, add more 
of the soil-humus mixture to within a 
few inches of the top, then water well 
to settle the soil and eliminate ait 
pockets. Fill the hole to the top, leav- 
ing a saucer-shaped depression to 
catch water. Soak the soil thoroughly 
with water every few days until the 
tree is well established. 

Planting in full sun insures the 
most flowers and berries, but in cold 
climates a semi-sheltered spot or thin 
woods are best. A good thick mulch 
of rotted sawdust, oak leafmold, straw 
or pine needles should be maintained 
under the trees all through their lives. 
This will furnish food, hold moisture, 
and insulate the tender roots from 
summer heat and _ winter frost. 
hrough a mulch, frost can penetrate 
only 3 inches; with no mulch the soil 
may freeze to a depth of 2 to 3 feet. 
What little weeding may be needed 
should be done by hand. 

A fairly rich, moderately acid soil 
is best, though with the above treat- 
ment holly trees will grow in clay, 
sand or gravel. Until the trees are 10 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Our Neglected 
Heritage 


Robert Ettinger 


“Nothing, in my opinion, would 
contribute more to the welfare 
of the states than the proper 
management of lands.” 


George Washington 


. 
SEVEN inches of topsoil stand between 
man and starvation. 

Too many of us give little thought at 
all to the fate of the land, which is ulti- 
mately the fate of mankind. Soil, along 
with laws, customs and moral precepts, is 
a heritage—a heritage that is shamefully 
neglected. If we continue to sow the seeds 
of neglect, we can reap only a harvest of 
human misery resulting from destruction, 
depredation and waste. 

Daily, America sits at its table and par- 
takes of a multitudinous variety of foods— 
some delectable, others that can best be 
described as wholesome and an unfortu- 
nate few eat of those which are scarcely 
more than palatable. Despite these many 
variations in taste and quality, our nation 
is eating, but for how long? How long can 
the insatiable appetites of this country be 
satished if its lands continue to fall prey to 
malpractice and waste? 

Many of the nations of this world are, 
this very moment, paying the price of care- 
lessness and abuse. ‘The following facts 
should be a brilliant danger signal to all of 


us who benefit from this country’s vast re- 
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sources. Each day of our lives, eight thou- 
sand acres of priceless topsoil are lost by 
erosion. North Africa, which was once the 
granary of Rome, is now a land of shifting 
sands. ‘The poverty of Greece, Southern 
Italy and Spain is attributed to the loss of 
soil fertility. In Latin America more than 
a fourth of the farms are ruined or badly 
impoverished. Huge areas in Asia that 
once displayed the rich life-giving splen- 
dors of land under cultivation are now 
desolate. Perhaps these nations can find 
their way back to land fertility, but it will 
be a long and difficult struggle. 

During the last twenty years the popu- 
lation of the United States has increased 30 
millions. A commensurate amount of pro- 
ducing acreage has not been cultivated. 
[he population is expected to go to 214 
million by 1975 and the nation’s storehouse 
must grow with its peoples. ‘The President 
of the National Association of Soil Conser- 


vation Districts tells us the prevention of 


soil depletion and erosion is of paramount 
importance in order to conserve vital ele- 
ments of the soil needed for crop raising. 
Erosion is not the only malefactor which 
destroys fertility. Man is one of the worst 
offenders. Wasteful practices, saturating 
the land with concentrated chemicals, and 
flagrant disobedience of the laws of nature, 
aid in soil destruction. 

If the country’s lands become sick and 
undernourished we can conclude that her 
people will be ill. Food and health are 
major problems today, and men of the 
medical profession are learning that dis- 
ease, nervous disorders, many minor ill- 


nesses, and even poor teeth, are the result 
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An organic farm 200 miles from 
a business in Spokane provides 
healthy living for G. P. Harras 
and his family. 


| Peabo in housing projects, apart- 


ments and penthouses today are 
many families who are yearning to 
find a place where they may farm a 
little, cut grocery bills and, at the 
same time give the children a chance 
to spread their wings. But too often 
the yearning never gets beyond the 
point of wishful thinking. The pri- 
mary reason for the lack of 
farm experience. 

G. P. Harras, Seattle, Wash., was 
an exception. Neither he nor his wife 
had any previous farm experience. 
Moreover he was operating, and still 
is, a thriving business in Spokane, 
over 200 miles east as the crow flies. 
That was the set-up—a desire to get 
out in the country, plus an idea that 
flowers, fruits and vegetables would 
fare better if nature helped to grow 
them. Harras picked on five acres 20 
miles north of Seattle, and there the 
family settled. The move must have 
taken courage of the kind displayed 
by the pioneers when they climbed 
aboard a covered wagon and headed 
west. 


this is 


The brushy portion of the acreage 
had been cleared, and was now revert- 
ing to sprouts. The first thing Harras 
did was to re-clear the land; the next 
thing he did was get a goat. This 
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Happiness {h 


Jack Van Clute 


move served a three-fold purpose; the 
little goat kept the brush down, was 
a pet for the three children, and fur- 
nished milk for the family. Thus 
Bonny, a Swiss Nubian-Alpine cross 
became a member of the Harras fam- 
ily. Annually, she brought forth a 
family of kidlets—three last spring! 
For ten months a year Bonny gives 
two gallons of milk daily, enough for 
the family with some left over for the 
poultry. And the children really 
thrive on it. Today Bonny’s com- 
panion is Beauty, a yearling goat 
which will freshen when the older ani- 
mal takes a well earned vacation from 
the milk pail. 

Bonny was for a while pioneer live- 
stock on the farm, but others soon 
followed. Harras now has two young 
steers which will eventually find their 
place in the deep freeze along with 
the other choice There are 
hutches of rabbits for additional meat, 
a flock of hens to supply eggs, broilers, 
fryers, and baked chicken when the 
layers are culled. A goose parades 
majestically in a pasture pen provid- 


cuts. 


ing a ditch of running water from a 
year-round stream. In addition to 
being ornamental, that goose has the 
role of keeping its part of the pasture 
clipped; a job it does like a lawn- 
mower. Last spring a flock of duck- 
lings was brooded in a feed room to 
become a table delicacy when fall and 
winter holidays arrived. The Harras 
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family has raised turkeys successfully, 
and the birds became part of a festive 
setting at Thanksgiving time. 

However, meat and eggs are not the 
only crops produced on the farm. 
Garden and orchard have an import- 
ant role. From early in the spring 
until late fall the garden produces 
every vegetable that can possibly be 
grown in the Northwest. When these 
vegetables are at the epitome of fresh- 
ness they grace the table or are placed 
in the freezer. A small nook is given 
over to the growing of herbs which 
flourish from March to early Decem- 
ber. : 

When the family arrived at the 
farm there were a few fruit trees, 
mostly apple and pear. Now the 
orchard is being enlarged as the vari- 
ous types are decided upon. All the 
trees are pruned for symmetry and 
kept mulched to drip line with lawn 
clippings, old straw or weeds. ‘There 
are rows of raspberries with canes 
pruned shoulder high, and a bed of 
mulched strawberries. Neighbors who 
frantically work with chemicals and 
sprays in order to produce quantity 
and quality fruits, would profit much 
were they to observe the methods used 
by the Harras’. They would find 
grapefruit rinds turning to humus, 
and becoming woods-like earth. The 
spraying neighbors pay to have their 
garbage removed, whereas every bit of 
waste from the Harras kitchen goes 
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right back into the soil. Instead of 
the pile or pit method of composting, 
the waste is spread on the earth o1 
plowed in shallowly. 

Ihe raspberry rows are another ex- 
ample of seasonal pattern on the Har- 
ras place. When the berries are ripe, 
one row is given to juvenile super- 
vision. The children enjoy keeping 
the canes cleared of fresh fruit, and 
relish the berries right off the bush. 
The fruit is never allowed to become 
over-ripe on that row. 

Throughout the seasons’ every 
square yard of the farm is kept busy. 
The portions not producing fruit o1 
vegetables are growing grass for poul 
try and livestock. Every section of the 
place is mapped for the future. A 
creek crossing the poplar-lined drive- 
way leading in from the main street 
is cement terraced for erosion control. 
A cement-sided pool emptying into 
the stream adds a scenic touch and 
also produces trout. A wing on a pas- 
ture loafing shed is left open on three 
sides. “I put that there just in case 
the stock might prefer outside shade 
when the shed gets warm in summer,” 
Harras explains. Every pound of loaf- 
tng shed, poultry house, goat pen and 
rabbit hutch fertilizer goes back to 
the soil, either as immediate plant 
food or as mulch. 

Visitors very often ask themselves 
this question, “How does Harras find 


(Continued on page 54) 
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[ntroducing 
the 


Musk Ox 


Domesticating the musk ox in New 
England will be a boon to American 
farming. 


USK oxen may return to one of 

their native areas, New Eng- 
land, if an expedition scheduled for 
this autumn is successful. 

John J. Teal of McGill University 
hopes to trap eight musk ox calves in 
the Canadian Archipelago with a view 
to bringing them back to his Vermont 
farm to domesticate them. 


“If we can domesticate the ovibos 
(musk ox) ,” Teal said, “it will be the 
greatest contribution to agricultural 
economy since the taming of the cow. 
Not since the copper age has man 
succeeded in domesticating a new 
animal. 

“The ovibos can live the year ‘round 
on sparsely grassed lands with no at 
tention. You do not have to cut hay, 
or buy feed. The animal can eat right 
through the snow or lick lichens off 
rocks in winter time,” he said. 

Apparently the ovibos (sheep-ox) is 
halfway between the cattle and sheep 
families. It is heavily built, round- 
bodied with short, stout legs and 
shoulders so high that they form a 
hump, but is only four feet high at 
the shoulders and about six feet long. 
Long hair hangs down on each side of 
the musk ox so that it frequently 
touches the ground and hides its legs. 
Under this coat of long hair is another 
coat of fine, light-brown hair which 


oo 
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| V eterinarians Must Consider 


DT, said the American Veterin- 
D arian Medical Association the 
other day, is perfectly safe for use on 
cattle. To back up that statement, 
which runs contradictory to the advice 
of the Department of Agriculture, they 
cited an experiment conducted in 
Texas which showed that cattle spray- 
ed with DDT over a four month 
period did not show external ill ef- 
fects. However, it was noted that at 
the end of period the meat of the cattle 
contained 90 parts per million of 
DDT, more than enough to cause 
liver cell degeneration. The AMVA 
did not check for that. 

Here is the story in its entirety in 
the Nashville, Tenn., Banner: 
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Humans too x 


DDT ealled safe for use 
on cattle. 


Continued spraying of beet cattle 
with DDT “apparently” does the ani- 
mals no harm, according to a report 
by the American Veterinary Medical 
Association. 

The group said a study in Texas 
showed “DDT did not cause any evi- 
dent toxic effects or interfere with 
weight gains.” 

The cattle, ranging from 10 to 15 
months of age, were treated with DDT 
at recommended levels for 31 to 36 
times, at two week intervals. 
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grows so closely that neither cold nor 
rain can get through it. With this 
protection the beast can live in areas 
near the Arctic Ocean where the tem- 
perature may drop to 40 to 70 degrees 
below zero. 

Musk oxen produce a satisfactory 
milk, but in their wild state they do 
not submit to being milked easily ac- 
cording to reports. Their wool is the 
lightest and softest of any animal fiber. 
The meat is as tasty as beef. 

If this animal can be domesticated 
in New England, it is possible that a 
new animal might be added to Amer- 
ican farms. Northern areas which are 


Musk oxen can live the year 
‘round on sparse pasture with 
no attention. 
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At the end of the test the cattle 
were slaughtered and the carcasses ex- 
amined for the presence of DDT. It 
was found, the association said, that 
less than 90 parts per million of DDT 
had been absorbed. 

Here is a startling example of short- 
sightedness. Ninety parts per million 
of DDT in meat is a very considerable 
amount, when the effect on people 
eating that meat is considered. The 
large Borden dairy company with 
branches in many parts of the country 
will not permit any of its supplies to 
use DDT in any phase of their opera- 
tions relating to dairy product produc- 
tion. The Department of Agriculture 
does not recommend its use on dairy 
or meat animals or on the grass that 
they eat. Tests have shown that DDT 
can cause cell degeneration and paral- 
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limited during winter months to the 
amount of livestock they can nurture 
might become meat producing areas. 
Anthropologist Teal believes the ovi- 
bos may bring about advantageous 
changes in the economy of such areas. 















Photo by Ewing Galloway 


ysis. It is suspected that DDT is one 
of the causes of that mysterious dis 
ease called Virus X and even polio, 
which is becoming a serious threat to 
health. 

The trouble with some scientists 
is that they don’t look beyond thei 
own laboratory or field of study. These 
veterinarians tested DDT for the 
short period of four months and con- 
cluded, quite illogically, that it was 
perfectly safe to use because it did 
not cause any outward ill effects on 
the animals tested. 

But what about the people who will 
eat that meat? Why, even 10 parts per 
million of DDT are too much for a 
person to take in, let alone 90. 

In this age of chemicals the veter 
inarian must think about people as 
well as animals. 
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” He Gets Paid in Manure. 






Raymond Kauffman feeds steers clover 
hay, beds them, and takes care of them. 
He gets only the manure — it pays. 


OULD you feed cattle and 

furnish part of the feed if all 
you got out of it was the manure? 
Most midwest farmers, if they answer- 
ed such a question at all, would give 
\ few thoughtful 
men might tell you that under certain 


a most emphatic no! 


conditions they might consider such 
a proposition. 

Well, there are farmers in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, who make a 
practice of feeding cattle for the man 
ure. These men supply clover hay for 
feed and straw for bedding. They are 
to feed cattle under these con- 
learned the 


eagel 
ditions because they hav 
value of manure. 

The Lancaster County farmer is no 
novice at handling livestock, whether 
it’s dairy cows, beef cattle, hogs, o1 
poultry. Long ago he found he would 
have to market his grain through live- 
stock in the form of milk, meat, or 
eggs. He has a deep-seated love for his 
land, and takes great pride in having 
his son take over where he leaves off 

Raymond Kaulflman is one 
feeds cattle for the manure. He lur- 
nishes shelter, feed lot, water, clover 
He did 
have the return from some pigs which 
followed the cattle. 

“I began this in 1924,” Mr. Kauff- 
man explains. “Certainly if it wasn't 
profitable, I'd have found it out in 27 
years. I fifty head each 
Have six to ten head at a time in 


who 


hay, and straw tor bedding. 


feed about 
year. 
the lot. Usually I begin the first part 
of September and continue through to 


the middle of April. 
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Some farmers 





H. a. Snider from Hoard’s Dairyman 


feed in this manner all through the 
year.” 

“The actual feeding,” he said, “is 
very little labor. Watering is auto 
matic. I throw a few bales of hay in 
the racks whenever needed and keep 
enough straw in the stable and lot for 
bedding. My stable and feed lot have 
cement floors so there is no trouble 
saving and loading the manure. 

“The owner of the cattle takes all 
the risk. He brings around the mixed 
feed and puts it in the self-feeder. He 
also delivers the cattle and picks them 
up when they are finished.” 

He continued, “This allows me to 
keep my clover hay and straw on my 
farm where it is needed.” 

Kauffman’s crop yields certainly re- 
flect the careful attention given the 
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fertility of the soil. His corn yields in 
1949 were 117 bushels an acre. Wheat 
runs up to 30 and 40 bushels. In 1951 
he got 46 tons of clover hay off 16 
acres, or nearly 3 tons an acre. All 
straw and stubble is baled and stored 
in the barn. 

Manure is put on for the corn crop 
in a rotation ol corn, tobacco, wheat, 
red clover. Kauffman seeds rye grass 
in his corn at last cultivation; so none 
of his land is without a winter cover. 

Naturally the question arises as to 
what manure is worth in other parts of 
the country. The Illinois Experiment 
Station has been keeping records on 
this for nearly fifty years. During the 
past four years the return has been 
$24.75 per acre annually. 

The amount of manure used aver- 
aged thirteen tons an acre and the 
quality was just average farm manure. 
This was put on once in four years 
just ahead of the corn crop. The ro- 
tations were made up of the usual 
corn belt crops: corn, oats, wheat and 
red clover. In some cases soybeans 
were used. 

Manure can be saved or it may be 
wasted. A loss of approximately thir- 


, ba 
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teen tons of manure amounts to a loss 
of about $100 in increased crop yields 
under midwest farm conditions. Better 
crops can be seen and appreciated but 
the loss of thirteen tons of manure 
worth $100 is more difficult to see as it 
gradually slips down the drain. 

Manure should be spread on the 
land as promptly as weather and farm 
work will permit. Mechanized equip- 
ment allows us to save a greater part 
of this $100 which too frequently is 
lost. 

The ton value of manure on this 
basis is slightly over $7.50. ‘This should 
be considerable consolation to the man 
loading manure by hand. Each load 
of two tons may return over $15 in 
increased crop yields. 

Lancaster County farm land _ has 
been under cultivation for over 200 
years, and it still produces 100 bushels 
of corn, 40 bushels of wheat, and 3 
tons of red clover hay. 

With this in mind we may have as- 
surance that our food production can 
be kept at a high level so long as farm- 
ers throughout the country are willing 
to sacrifice time and labor to maintain 
the fertility of their soils. 


In return for good 
care, cattle aid in 
maintaining the 
fertility of the soil. 
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Ay Dee Formula 


tamin A (essential to keep up normal resistance 
nasal, sinus and respiratory tract tissues to bac- 
ria invasion) and Vitamin D (the sunshine Vita- 
in) are especially important for protection from 
Ids. You get BOTH in FalMay’s AyDee formula 
. plus Wheat Germ Oil (for better utilization) . 
ich capsule contains: 


00 U.S.P. Units Vitamin A ..... 125% MDR* 
00 U.S.P. Units Vitamin D ..... 250% MDR* 
...in a base of pure Wheat Germ Oil 
(*Minimum Daily Requirement) 


ry this wonderful new combination... a 
atural. 


100 capsules $2.75 


100% 


200 capsules $5.00 


A New NATURAL Aid To Better Digestion 


ymething new and different . . . formulated 
specially in response to numerous requests from 
ur customers and friends for a mild, yet effective 
igestive aid that is 100% natural. 


V/hen annoying symptoms of heartburn, flatulence, 
digestion, sour stomach, other upsets, cause you 
istress...try FalMay DIGESTENE for gratitying 
slief. DIGESTENE features a natural mineral 
magnesium trisilicate) which dissipates stomach 
cid by absorbing it. Thus, DIGESTENE relieves 
yperacidity without ‘‘acid rebound” or harsh alka- 
zing action 


“Now ls The 
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The 
Natural B Complex —; 
(Now with Vitamin B-12) ev 
Reader’s Digest calls it the “‘miracle vitamin”... ev 
B-12. Now this wonderful new vitamin is added © Py 
to FalMay All-Natural B Complex...to give you ec 
a truly superior source of this vital factor. For vigor Pe 
and energy your body needs a full quota of Vitamin ® Pi 
B factors. If there is a deficiency, you tire easily, °c 
may feel listless and run down, even though noth- © S 
ing 1s organically wrong... . : M 
FalMay Natural B Complex B-12 is a combination M 
of highly-concentrated primary yeast (about 30 
times stronger than regular yeast) containing Ribo- 
flavin, Thiamin, Niacin and all trace elements natu- Fall 
ral to yeast, plus pure Vitamin B-12. An all natural viter 
product. 100 capsules $ 3.00 7 
200 capsules 5.00 500 capsules 10.00 Hips 
desc 
bloos 
This 
sens 
mins 
Now 
DIGESTENE also includes Papain (the papaya en- doze 
zyme), known as a protein digestant; Pancreatin | sepa 
and Diastatic Malt, enzymes known as starch- MAS 
splitting factors; and Desiccated Liver. Thus DI- 
GESTENE is a well-balanced natural formula which 
should aid in relieving many symptoms of digestive 
distress and in improving normal digestion. 
DIGESTENE is easy and pleasant to take. Just chew 
(or take with water) one to three tablets... about 
two hours after meals as directed. A product of \ 
superior quality ...made from the very finest in- 
gredients available. 
ere er $2.00 
Bee GS gnc ecvrhenwanet $5.00 ¢ 


gap” FalMay Products on Sale Soon at Dietary Food Stores and Pharmacies. If not Available 
in Your Area... Order Direct Postpaid. Complete Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
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7 NATURAL AIDS 
MASTER FURMULA 


The Multiple Vitamin-Mineral Formula for adults and children . . 


- guaranteed 
made exclusively from 100% Natural Vitalized Foods 














® Vitamin A ® Vitamin C 
: — ae : oe FalMay'’s MASTER FORMULA is concentrated from the 
7 [cass «fe following FOOD sources: YEAST, KELP, FISH LIVER 
led : ev : een LIPOIDS, PURE CRYSTALLINE B-12, plus the healthful 
jou aicium alcium - : 
ae Snctitiiete © Galie Maid addition of: WHEAT GERM, WILD ROSE HIPS, PARS- 
nin ® Phosphorus ® Iron LEY, ALFALFA, TOMATO, WATERCRESS, SPINACH, 
ily, ® r ® lodine 
“4 © Sulfur & tien PIMIENTO, ORANGE (whole), LECITHINATED SOYA, 
© Manganese ® Zinc and RUTIN from Buckwheat. It's all natural. 
_ ® Magnesium 
30 Plus DESICCATED LIVER ® BONE MEAL © WILD ROSE HIPS 
0- eee AND THE AMAZING “RED” VITAMIN B-12 
oe FalMay’s MASTER FORMULA is an all-inclusive Comes in an easy-to-take capsule. For small chil- 
- vitamin-mineral supplement from natural sources dren merely lift top off capsule and add MASTER 
.. with the dramatic new factors: Wild Rose FORMULA to foods, cereal, milk. 
0 Hips, purified edible Bone Meal and Vitamin B-12, 50 capsules ...... $ 3.50 
described recently in Reader’s Digest in a story of 100 capsules ....... $ 6.50 
blood regeneration that has thrilled thousands. 200 capeuies ...... $12.00 
This all-embracing natural formula brings the 300 capsules ...... $17.00 
sensible precaution of a daily supplement of Vita- 600 commas... $32.00 
mins and Minerals within reach of every family 
| Now you can forego the many combinations and 1000 capsules ...... $50.00 
en- | dozens of tablets or capsules formerly purchased Remember: Natural Vitamins and Minerals are 
atin | separately and receive them complete in FalMay’s best for you! So try FalMay’s All-Natural MASTER 
ch- MASTER FORMULA. FORMULA. 
Di- 
ich . p 
on FALMAY Vitamin Products are Endorsed and 
Recommended by BERNARR MACFADDEN 
ew At the age of 83 this renowned physical culturist says: 
out “At last | can offer all my friends, students and readers a group of 
t of vitamin products which | know to be pure, natural and organic. FalMay 
in- vitamin products are made from only the finest ingredients which are 
laboratory tested and combined in such a way as to bring you the maxi- 
mum and most beneficial results. This group of products is the result of 
y my years of experience in this field 1! sincerely hope that you feel as 
well as | do, after using them.” —Bernarr MacFadden 
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(Completing 
the Humus Cycle 


Vineyards of Algeria are pruned 


and the cuttings composted. Then they are 
returned to the soil to restore fertility. 


LGERIAN grape growers have 

found that if they return their 
vine prunings to the soil in the form 
of compost they can restore their soil 
to its original fertility. Up to now, 
this brush has been burned just to get 
it out of the way. 

Here, reprinted from World Crops, 
Leonard Hill, Limited, is the story of 
how the vine prunings are now being 
composted in Africa. It is our opinion, 
however, that merely putting them 
through a chopper and using them as 
mulch give equal value to the soil 
with less labor: 

It is estimated that about 500,000 
tons of vine prunings are available in 
Algeria each year. The traditional 
practice is to burn the prunings and 
spread the ashes on the soil. Analysis 
shows, however, that burning destroys 
a large part of the mineral content, 
and all the organic matter, and so 
must be condemned as a method of 
returning nourishment to the soil. 

Composting the prunings, however, 
produces a product as rich in ma- 
nurial constituents as farmyard ma- 
nure. Ideally, a cement-lined pit with 
arrangements for collecting drainage 
water is required, although a silage- 
type pit is also suitable. 

Vine prunings must be cut into 
pieces three to six inches long, if they 
are to pack sufficiently closely for suc- 
cessful composting. It has been found 
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that a machine suitable for chopping 
the prunings is the Universal Cutter 
and Chopper, manufactured by Mit- 
chell, Colman & Co., Ltd. The tearing 
action of the cutting mechanism part- 
ly pulps the prunings and accelerates 
the biochemical changes essential for 
successful composting. 

The amount of water required de- 
pends upon the rate of evaporation 
and hence upon the local climate. The 
water content of the mass should be 


Pictured below is an Algerian 
grape grower putting vine prun- 
ings in machine which will grind 
them. Later they will be com- 
posted. 
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70 per cent to 80 per cent indicated 
by the development of fungus myce- 
lium on the surface. Excessive water 
is harmful, as fermentation cannot 
proceed in a w aterlogged medium. 

Some added nitrogenous fertilizer 
is desirable to stimulate bacterial ac- 
tivity. 

The processes should be completed 
in about six months. The finished 
product resembles gardener’s compost 
rather than farmyard manure; 100 
tons of prunings yield about 150 tons 
of compost, and the total quantity 
obtained from a vineyard is sufficient 
to give a dressing of organic fertilizer 
to one-seventh of a vineyard each year. 

It has been objected that the com- 
post, owing its nature to fungus activ- 
ity, will predispose the vines to mil- 
dew infection. This is not the case, in 
fact the fungi responsible for forming 
the compost secrete substances which 
attack and destroy the vine mildews. 

It is to be hoped that this method 
of returning an otherwise unwanted 
by-product to the soil will be gener- 
ally adopted, and that the vineyard 
soils of North Africa will thus be re- 
stored to their original fertility. 

Vine prunings have been proven 


to be as rich in manurial nu- 
trients as barnyard manure. 
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Starlings... 
Boon or Bane 


N the 60 years since the first star- 

ling was introduced into America, 
he has become one of the most contro- 
versial figures ever to split farming 
circles. Is he good or is he bad? 

It depends on your \ iewpoint. Scien- 
tists have determined that his food 
consists of about 50 per cent bugs, 50 
per cent food crops. 

Huge flocks of the chattering black 
birds often decimate whole orchards 
of cherry, apple and other fruit trees 
in hours. They even eat the young 
buds of sprouting trees, and they will 
clean out fields of freshly planted 
seeds-of wheat or other small grains 
faster than a flooding rain. And their 
habit of making “displaced persons” 
out of many valuable birds like the 
bluebird, tree swallow and martin 
makes many a farmer or bird fancie. 
curse them. 

But their voracious appetites for 
weevils, crickets, beetles and grass- 
hoppers often save the farmer plenty 
of cold cash. They saved much of 
Bavaria’s forests one year, for instance, 
by flying in by the millions and de- 
stroying a plague of spruce moths. 
And one starling, by eating one single 
Japanese beetle, can prevent that 
beetle from reproducing himself into 
14,000,000 of his kind in 10 years. 

Considering that chemical insecti- 


_ cides seem to be increasing, rather 


than diminishing, the danger of fu- 
ture bug plagues, maybe we shouldn't 
begrudge the starling the crops he 
eats. We may be glad to have him 
around some day. 
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What a simple way to do your Christmas shopping! 


Just fill in the Christmas Gift Forms, sign your name in the gift card at the bottom of the 
page, tear out the entire page, and send it with your money order or check. That's all 
there is, and your Christmas buying is over. Use plain paper for additional subscriptions. 


OS ae Please enter a gift subscription to go to each of the following: 
: 2 SPECIAL 
I a ae a a ia : CHRISTMAS 

: (Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your gift) e BONUS 
“Street COHHSSHESEHSCHSOHEO SH OCHSSE HSC CE SOSH SoS BESEOESEOBERS : A reduced rate on 
ic , = multiple gifts. Take 
OUuLITY ~ cece ees eereeeeseseesesseeeseeeees 


* Send O.F. tor: (1) 1 year—$3 
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Send O.F. for: [] 1 year—$3 
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sSend O.F. for: () 1 year—$3 
= 


0 5 years—$10.50 


O 5 years—$10.50 


(Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your gift) 


eee eee eee eeee 


O 5 years—$10.50 5 
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*« A DISTINCTIVE 
GIFT CARD will be 
sent to everyone on 
your list. This card, 
with your name neatly 
penned on it, will be 
mailed just in time for 


Christmas. Recipients 
will cheer your year 
round thoughtfulness 


20% off the price of 
each additional gift 
subscription. For ex- 
ample, if you enter 
three gift subscriptions 
to THE ORGANIC 
FARMER, the first 
costs you $3 and the 
others only $2.40 
each! 


x 


Be sure to mail 
this entire page to 
THE ORGANIC 
FARMER 
Dept. F-D 
Emmaus, Pa. 
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An 
Organic 


Christmas 


Christmas and other holidays are 
the time for organic farmers to em- 
ploy their ingenuity to cash in on the 
better quality and attractiveness of 
their products. Given fine treatment, 
they'll bring the finest prices. 

Gift baskets of organic oranges, 
lemons or grapefruit are good money- 
makers sold to specialty markets on 
by mail. Choice jellies, jams and pick- 
les put up in hand-painted jars that 
can later be used for drinking glasses 
or vases are a fast-selling product. 

Some farmers have a side-line—that 
often develops into a full-time prop- 
osition—of raising game. Frozen pheas- 
ants or smoked turkeys bring top 
prices, not only at Christmas, but all 
year ‘round. One farmer’s wife makes 
luscious fruit cakes with butter, eggs, 
flour, nuts and other organically 
grown foodstuffs from their own farm. 
And another farm wile sells brilliant 
flowering geraniums, African violets 
and other house plants that she raises 
with compost, growing them under 
artificial light in her basement. 

Other crops, -_prepared in an out-of- 
the-ordinary way are good money- 
makers at holiday time. Organically 
grown peanuts, boiled in salt water 
and packed in air-tight jars, are a 
delicacy that sells like hotcakes. Holly, 
colorfully sprayed Christmas trees, 
pine cones, wreaths, homemade foods 
like cheese, mince-meat, Christmas 
cookies, maple sugar and smoked hams 
can bring in more orders than you can 
handle. On practically every farm, 
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there is a crop of some kind that can 
bring holiday profits. You may even 
find Christmas is the most profitable 
harvest time of all. 

Try a product or two on your 
friends this year, then by next fall 
you'll be ready to place ads in local 
papers, The Organic Farmer and 
other magazines, and really make or- 
ganics pay off for the holidays. 


The Forgotten 


Element 


One vital element that can’t be syn- 
thesized into a chemical fertilizer, and 
thus tends largely to be ignored, is 
carbon dioxide. In decomposing or- 
ganic matter, our bacteria friends re- 
lease this gas. Combining itself with 
water, carbon dioxide forms a weak 
acid which helps to release minerals 
and other plant food elements from 
their “holding companies” of colloidal 
clay and humus. 

Some carbon dioxide is also loosed 
into the air, and an abundance of 
this rising from the soil insures a 
healthy dark green foliage color in 
your crop plants—not the “poison 
green’ caused by nitrate fertilizers. 
sut trap this carbon dioxide in a com- 
pacted soil, and it will kill your plants, 
whose roots need oxygen to live. 

The same three essentials, then, 
that are absolutely necessary for the 
proper utilization of all other vital 
soil components, are needed for the 
formation and proper use of carbon 
dioxide: an open, friable soil struc- 
ture, ample organic matter, and the 
presence of every other element in suf- 
ficient quantities so that none may 
have a limiting or un-balancing effect 
on any of the others. 
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Geese Are 


An Asset 


A’ West Texas farmer has discov- 
ered something about geese that may 
well skyrocket the popularity of that 
fowl from the pages of the nursery 
rhyme books to a position of an im- 
portant farmer. Mr. 
Dean Stahmann, owner and operator 
of a large farm in the Mesilla Valley 
near El Texas, found that by 
introducing a herd of 14,000 geese 
into his huge cotton acreage his fields 
were kept clear of weeds during the 
entire growing season. The best part 


asset to every 


Paso, 


of his idea is that the goose, even 
though he has a tremendous appetite, 
has a definite aversion to domestic 


plants and néver touches the cotton. 

Those farmers who have a limited 
amount of acreage planted in cotton, 
(and who knows but what the goose 
might destroy weeds successfully in 
other types of farming) may profit 
from Mr. Stahmann’s suggestions re- 
garding the number of geese necessary 
for weed control per acre. He figures 
that one herder can handle a flock of 
4,000 birds and that ten geese can 
keep an acre of cotton clean all year. 
A double benefit from the geese is that 
goose droppings make excellent fer- 
tilizer for the and take care of 
their own feeding problem while work- 
ing for the farmer. 

Mr. Stahmann has even worked out 
a plan to extend the effects of raising 
His plan includes hatching 
goslings in the spring, using them as 
weed eradicators during the summer 


soil 


eeese. 


months and marketing them in the 


fall. 
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All in all, the farmer who utilizes 
the talents of the goose for such a pur- 
pose has farm labor that can’t be beat 
for economy and along with a tough 
constitution, a goose may live for sixty 
years. 


Which Hen 
Rules 
The Roost? 


Study the “social order” in your 
chicken house if you'd raise egg pro- 
duction. That’s the conciusion of Dr. 
A. M. Guhl of Kansas State College. 
Every flock has a boss hen who, by 
virtue of her superior strength and 
aggressiveness, gets the best nest, the 
best food, and the most comfortable 
roost. Next on the social ladder you'll 
find a Number Two hen, who does 
almost as well, and so on down the 
line to the poorest, most hen-pecked 
bird. 

Each hen achieves her position by 
fighting and licking as many of the 
others as she can. Once established, 
the social order rarely changes, except 
when a new bird is introduced into 
the flock. Then the series of fights 
begins again—and production 
falls until the newcomer’s social posi- 
tion is decided. In flocks continually 
receiving new members, Dr. Guhl 
found, the hens ate less, lost weight, 
had smaller and laid fewer 
eggs. So if you want a constant high 
level of production, keep your flock as 
stable as possible. 

Another experiment proved that 
birds kept in complete isolation are 
even better layers than those in a 
stable flock. 


egg 


combs 
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YOUR FIRST STEP 





Toward a Successful Program 


of Organic Farming 


Put on enough ARROW-BRAND Natural Rock Phosphate to prepare your 
soil for excellent legume growth. Notice difference in picture in alfalfa 
yield on soil supplied with limestone alone and on soil also supplied with 
Natural Rock Phosphate. 


For Finer Grinding, Quicker Results, Quick Delivery, Depend on ARROW- 
BRAND from the Heart of the Phosphate Country. 


GROUND SO FINE THAT 
70% passes through a 







325-mesh test screen! 


High Test 
Non-Acid 


Ail Al Natural Phosphate 


Direct from Mine 


Finely Ground Rock PHOSPHATE 


SINCE 1902 


eoncccevssccecceccesce WRITE Fam PRICES and LITERATURE .cccocccccens ecccccece 


: ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE CO. 
804 Church Street Nashville, Tennessee 
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A Visit to 
An Agricultural 
School 


Continued from page 11) 


of Dermatology in London.” Part of it 
may be due to tropical conditions, but 
nutritional deficiencies also are known 
to be a contributing factor to skin 
troubles. Eating food grown with 
pure synthetic chemicals does not a 
healthy body make, from any point of 
view. 

Schoffstall spoke of what was hap- 
pening to agriculture, because some 
farmers did not seem to understand 
the important part they played in 
preserving the soil. The average farm- 
er’s wife, he said, does not like the 
smell of manure, so in many cases she 
convinces her husband to get rid of 
the cows, that they might be free to 
go to Florida or California in the win- 
ter. ‘The farmer then pulls the stan- 
chions out of the barn and goes in for 
raising sweet corn, tomatoes and cu- 
cumbers. “This is for me,” he says as 
he visualizes himself basking in the 
tropical sun, without having to worry 
about cows that need milking. 

He looks at his cost books this first 
year and it shows up nicely. He is on 
the good side of the ledger. But the 
following year the balance of cash is 
less. He has no manure for his land 
and depends mainly on chemical fer- 
tilizers. Soon blight comes upon his 
tomatoes. The sweet corn yield goes 
down, and the next year it drops even 
more. The organic matter content of 
his soil goes down trom 4 per cent to 
2 per cent. His finances suffer. If he 
is smart he will put back those stan- 
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chions in the barn, because in.the long 
run an animal economy is the health- 
iest for his land and for his pocket- 
book. 

It was a pleasant afternoon. Thank 
you, Mr. Schoffstall. 


Fish and Rice 
Rotation 


Continued from page 13) 
tilizer, but they saw the great value 
of it in the increased yields of their 
crops. These deep ponds often rented 
for as high as $30, gold, per acre. 
The rice-fish rotation may well 
prove to be the savior of thousands 
of acres of depleted soils. A lack of 
knowledge of the value of the organic 
method has had many farmers going 
at soil conservation in a one-sided 
manner. They believe that to use 
rotations and plant cover crops every 
winter is all that is needed to keep 
their soil fertile and supplied with 
organic matter. Most of them having 
been steadily losing organic matter to 
the point where their soils have only 
one-quarter as much of that vital ma- 
terial as they should have. But now 
they have a highly profitable rotation 
that demands little work, destroys 
bugs, raises their vields, and actually 
builds organic matter in the soil! 
Farmers elsewhere in the world are 
profiting, too, from the rice-fish rota- 
tion discovery. The 3,000,000 people 
of the island of Haiti, for instance, 
have long suffered from a problem af- 
fecting a tremendous number of 
the world’s inhabitants—malnutrition. 
Their diet has a severe lack of pro- 
tein. They raise very little livestock 
or poultry, and not being a sea-going 
people, they take little advantage of 
the vast numbers of fish (as rich in 
protein as steak) abounding in the 
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Caribbean around their island. Their 
uny fishing fleet brings in only some 
2,000 tons a year. 

But now the U. N. Food and Agri 
culture Organization is introducing 
the rice-fish rotation into the country’s 
rice fields. A Chinese fisheries expert 
in charge of the program, Dr. S. Y. 
Lin, has brought in fish for testing 
from all over the world—carp from 
Alabama and Western Germany, and 
strange and exotic fish from Indon- 
esia, Singapore and other far away 
places. 

Those that have proven to breed 
and grow the best in Haitian rice-fish 
ponds were the carp from Alabama 
and Germany and the tilapia, an Afri- 
can fish. The carp in five months grew 
from six ounces to five pounds, the 
tilapia from spawn to nearly a pound 
in four months. Fish farming courses 
have been given to Haitian rice grow- 
ers, Haitian industry is manufactur- 
ing the screens, baskets, seine nets and 
other paraphernalia needed for har- 
vesting, transporting and marketing 
the fish, and the first fish crop is now 
being gathered from the rice fields. 
The new crop of rice is expected to 
be five to eight per cent bigger than 
usual. A more fertile soil and a health- 
ier happier people will result. 

Several important questions have 
come up since Farmer Nixon made his 
discovery. What would be the effect 
on yield of other crops planted in 
drained shallow fish ponds? Would 
corn, for instance, or alfalfa, both 
water-loving crops, grow well and pro- 
duce substantially higher yields on 
such soil? Will such reservoirs of 
surface water prove to be a bulwark 
against our falling supplies of under- 
ground water? The answers to these 
seem to be “yes.” One thing is already 
certain, a lot of rice farmers are learn- 
ing about the value of organic matter, 
and how to increase it in the soil and 
thus increase their crop yields. 

There is a good chance that this 
“new” idea of fish in the rotation may 
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be adaptable to other crops and other 
areas. The Organic Farmer is making 
an investigation into this possibility 
and will report on it soon. Watch, 
too, for an article on the latest in 
natural fertilization of farm ponds 
and the way to make them pay off. 


Legumes 
For 
Nitrogen 


Continued from page 15) 


rotation. Legume costs were figured 
at $1.50 an acre or $6.00 for the rota- 
tion. Ammonium sulphate costs were 
$5.25 an acre or $21 tor the rotation. 
The other two nitrogen fertilizers at 
$7.00 each an acre or $28.00 for the 
rotation. 

The legume green manure gave a 
larger carry over in the second year 
corn than did the nitrogen fertilizers. 
Legume nitrogen gave 90 bushels in 
the first year corn and 73 bushels for 
the two years. Ammonium sulphate 
gave 95 bushels in the first year and 
65 bushels in the second year, a total 
of 160 bushels of corn for the two 
years. Calcium cyanamid gave 95 
bushels in the first year and 66 bushels 
in the second year, a total of 159 
bushels for the two years. Sodium 
nitrate gave 93 bushels in first yea 
corn and 60 bushels in second year, 
a total of 153 bushels for the two 
years. Land without legumes or nitro- 
gent fertilizer gave a yield of 62 bush- 
els in the first year and 60 bushels 
in second vear corn, a total of 122 
bushels in the two years. 

Legume benefits in the soil carried 
through the four years of the rotation 
while the nitrogen fertilizers had to 
be renewed for the oat and wheat 
treatment in- 


crops. The legume 


creased oat yields by 11 bushels and 
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the wheat was increased by 6 bushels 
an acre. The wheat crop was the 
fourth crop to be benefited by the 
catch crop plowed under four years 
previous. 

Sodium nitrate gave the highest aver- 
age yield of small grain, oats 61 bush- 
els and wheat 36 bushels an acre. The 
legume treatment was slightly below 
this with 54 bushels of oats and 34 
bushels of wheat an acre. 

Sweet clover weevil have become 
rather destructive in the midwest dur- 
ing recent years. A legume mixture of 
sweet clover, alfalfa and red clove 
is now seeded in this experiment in 
order to avoid a legume failure. So 
far no failures have occurred and the 
legume growth has been ample. 


The Little 


Stranger 


Continued from page 17) 


poured into my sympathetic ear. As 
I sat there in my comfortable office, I 
prayed for the wisdom of Solomon, 
that I might give wise counsel in an- 
swering these many questions and 
problems that meant so much to this 
beginner in western farming. 

Gus left with the promise of help, 
and a few days later the little stranger 
from Luckenwalde and I were on our 
way to Rincon Springs in northern 
San Diego county. Just below the foot- 
hills of Mount Palomar, immediately 
adjacent to the beautiful Pauma Val- 
ley, nestled in between protective 
mountain ranges is a brand new agri- 
cultural development which promises 
to be one of the finest and most ex- 
tensive avocado districts in North 
America. 
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Gus Falls In Love 

Blessed with an almost ideal climate, 
situated in a rare “thermal belt” 1700 
feet above sea level, with plenty ol 
good water trom the San Luis Rey 
river basin, surrounded by magnificent 
mountain scenery, and last, but not 
least—endless acres of deep Hanford 
loam, this spot seemed to me ideal for 
any man who wanted to exchange the 
tainted air and hectic humdrum of 
city life for the quiet, cool, and rest- 
ful atmosphere of avocado groves and 
sun-drenched fields. 

With Gus Albrecht—it was love at 
first sight. And soon our little Ger- 
man friend was the proud possessor of 
five acres of Rincon land, three acres 
of which were tillable. With a mag- 
nificent view of Mount Palomar on 
the north, sheltered from the winds 
on the west and the south by high 
hills, Gus had at last reached the end 
of the rainbow. The quest for an ideal 
farm and home-site was realized. 


Farm Operations Begin 

Gus bought a trailer-house. He 
bought a jeep and soon was busy lay- 
ing out his new three acre avocado 
grove. To dig 300 just ordinary holes 
by hand is no small job even for a 
young man. To dig 300 holes accord- 
ing to H. C. White’s planting plan, 
which calls for big ones (both deep 
and wide) is for an old man, little 
short of suicide—especially when there 
are rocks to contend with. 

But 73-year-old Gus didn’t waver, 
and by the first of May he had his 300 
crater-like cavities in the earth ready 
for the baby trees. The second step 
in his planting procedure was to 
secure organic soil amendments for 
each of the 300 holes. 

Overcoming Soil Deficiencies 

Extensive scientific research cover- 
ing thousands of soil samples from 
many sections of Southern California 
reveals the alarming fact that there 
are major deficiencies present in the 
soil on nearly all of our farms. Avail- 
able calcium, and phosphates in the 
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NOW...we can tell you 
this amazing news! 


KAYLORITE DOES WONDERS AS SOURCE OF 
NATURAL POTASH AND TRACE MINERALS 


1 and ... 


EXCELS AS ANIMAL FEED SUPPLEMENT 


We've known about this amazing "double-action" of KAYLORITE for some time. 
But ...we wanted farmers like yourself to prove our point after using KAYLORITE 
minerals for three or four years. Now... we're going to let farmers tell you about 
their experiences with KAYLORITE natural mineral as a soil conditioner and as a 
feed supplement: 


Bruce Hoffman 
DAIRY, BEEF and GRAIN FARMS 
RFD, Hagerstown, Md. 


“I have been using your finely pulverized ‘KAYLORITE’ 
greensand over a period of three years on my four dairy 
and stock farms (92 head in one dairy barn). 

“IT have also been feeding your ‘KAYLORITE’ direct to 
my dairy herd and beef cattle about three or four times 
a week. ‘KAYLORITE’ is put directly in the bottom of 
the concrete feeding troughs, ensilage is put on top and 
the cattle lick up every bit of these minerals. Any portion 
of the minerals that is not assimilated by the animals in 
this way is passed on to my farms in the form of manure, 
therefore no loss 

“Before using the ‘KAYLORITE’ minerals, I had con 
siderable trouble with my herds which was very castly to 





me However, since using ‘KAYLORITE’ minerals, my 

herds are free from any of their former diseases and are 
entirely healthy."’ 

W. Jj. Gilbert 
P. O. Box 671, Hagerstown, Md. 

We used the fine, powdered material (KAYLORITE) in 

r starter feed on 151 New Hampshire chicks and secured 

most perfect uniform growth we ever secured with any 

batch of chicks. The young pullets stayed just about with 

the cockerels We highly recommend your material for 

poultry in conjunction with its being mixed in the mashes 


the powdered forn 


There's your story... it's a new story...using natural Kaylorite minerals to 
supplement the feed of farm animals and poultry. And ...don't forget the 
old story of KAYLORITE and its prowess as a soil conditioner! Try this double- 
action, mineral-rich, natural product on your farm . . . either as a soil con- 
ditioner or as a feed supplement! 


A PROVEN PRODUCT: KAYLORITE has been used 


at U. S. Agricultural Experimental Station with top KAYLORITE 
results on tobacco and on follow up crops of wheat CORPORATION 
and clover. Others report outstanding results when 

applied to vegetable crops, pastures, lawns, green- DUNKIRK 


houses, fruit and nut orchards. Write today for further 
information on KAYLORITE whether you want to feed 
your animals or your crops! MARYLAND 


CALVERT COUNTY 
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field of the major elements, with 
boron, iodine, manganese, copper and 
iron almost entirely absent in the 
minor or trace elements. The humus 
content of most of our California soils 
is also dangerously low. In our San 
Diego county soils, decomposed gran- 
ite is the primary source of our top 
soil. In these soils organic matter is 
practically nil, and consequently the 
energizing soil bacteria are few. On 
many farms the bacterial count is only 
60,000 to the gram of soil. There 
ought to be many millions. With few 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria, the available 
nitrogen 
some soils will hardly grow descent- 
looking weeds! 


is consequently low, and 


Gus Albrecht’s problem, then, was 
to restore the mineral balance by put- 
ting into his soil the missing elements 
in the form of natural soil builders, 
such as raw phosphate rock which is 
17 per cent calcium and 31 per cent 
phosphates, with the addition of some 
27 of the all-important trace minerals 
or micro-nutrients. In addition to the 
above he further fortified his soil with 
generous amounts of bone meal—also 
rich in phosphorus and calcium in 
purely organic form. 


To rectify the woeful deficiency in 
humus, Gus purchased ten tons of 
Terra-Mar Compost from El Cajon. 
In addition to this compost he bought 
bales of peat moss to help hold the 
moisture in his soil around the feeder 
roots: and from the nearby arrovos he 
hauled with jeep and trailer, seven 
vards of fine-quality oak leaf-mold. 


Mixing these soil amendments with 
his topsoil, Gus now had fertile, 
organically-rich soil in which to plant 
his precious treasures. After nearly 
filling each hole with this mixture of 
topsoil, compost, bone meal, peat 
moss, raw phosphate rock, and leaf 
mold, he flooded the hole with a 10 
per cent solution of a liquid bacterial 
activator at the rate of 200 gallons 


pel acre, 
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Building Up the Life 

Instead of planting his young trees 
in these freshly filled holes, Gus let 
them stand for thirty days, giving the 
bacterial activator plenty of time to 
build up an immense army of defen- 
ders in that humus-filled soil. By the 
first week in June Gus was ready to 
plant his trees. Four weeks after plant- 
ing he gave the trees a light dressing 
of bone meal and blood meal. 

His fourth step was to level the soil 
around his baby trees and to construct 
large 10-foot bowls, or basins for flood- 
ing or irrigating purposes. Beyond the 
reach of the tender feeder roots, he 
next placed nearly 100 pounds of well- 
rotted cow manure in the large bowl 
as a mulch. He then added an equal 
amount of race-track straw from the 
Del Mar stables. Then followed 18 
yards of chicken manure, 14 yards of 
rabbit manure, and 14 yards of com- 
posted chicken manure. Altogether 
Gus purchased 69 tons of organic fer- 
tilizer which was used as a mulch in 
the broad basins surrounding his 
young trees. That added up to 460 
pounds of organic matter per tree! 

No wonder his “darlings” respond- 
ed. No wonder Gus Albrecht has the 
enviable reputation of having the 
finest 16-month-old trees in the Rin- 
con district! No wonder that his trees 
are larger and healthier than any of 
his neighbors’. Some of his young 
trees already stretch up 914 feet into 
the clear blue dome of the sky, and 
many of them have a spread of over 
10 feet. And dare I mention it. Avo- 
cados are already forming on some of 
the lower branches! Gus is likely to 
burst with pride some day as he proud- 
ly displays these horticultural wonders. 


Recent Treatment 
Within the past few months, Gus 
Albrecht has added to the program of 
organic fertilization 20 100-pound bags 
of Kellog’s Nitro-humus and six 100 
pound bags of Dolomitic Limestone. 
When he planted the trees 16 months 
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ago there were no earthworms in his 
soil. Today these little soil-builders 
are plentiful. Without any ammon- 
ium sulphate or other stimulants, the 
leaves on Albrecht’s trees are a dark 
lustrous green. Some of them measure 
nearly eight inches in length and are 
four inches wide. We measured the 
trunks of some of his trees. The tape 
recorded up to 81% inches in circum- 
ference above the graft. Not bad for 
baby trees only a little over a yea 
from planting time! 

Yes, my friends, the enemies of or- 
ganic farming may rant and rave. The 
so-called experts may call organicul- 
ture a myth; but you know, and / 
know that Nature’s ways are SAFE 
ways. We have a solid foundation of 
rRUTH On our side. And if God is for 
us—who can be against us? We need 
not fear what man can do unto us. 

In closing may I pay tribute to lit- 
tle, old Gus Albrecht from Lucken- 
walde, Germany, into whose hands 


were placed eight worn copies of Or- 
ganic Gardening magazine back in 
1945, and who, ever since that fateful 
day has avidly followed the teachings 
of Sir Albert Howard, and Editor J. I. 
Rodale. May I take my hat off to a 
man who has demonstrated beyond 
the shadow of a doubt the wonderful 
truth of ‘““The Cycle of Life” in God's 
Good Earth. 





“Somehow | can’t get that ORCANIC FARM off 
my mind—on which I’m going to retire in a few 
years.”’ 












24 HOUR THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT 
WOOD HEATERS 


a ae 
Many Ashley Users Say They 


4) SAVE 50% 
and MORE ON FUEL 


AMAZING FUEL SAVER! 




















Time-tested and proven in coldest states. You should build but one fire a season, refuel on 
average every 12 hours, remove ashes 3 times monthly. Tremendous heating capacity, many 
heating entire homes, schools, stores. Wood burns clean—less soot and grime. Users say 
Ashicy heats from floor up, gives safe 24-hour heat. Burns all types wood successfully. Hard- 
wood recommended. See your Ashley dealer today. If none is near you, write for free details. 
WE will ship from nearest warehouse and PAY FREIGHT. Print name and address plainly. 


Over 3,000 retailed from one city. 


Dealerships available — Dealers write us 


HEAT WITH WOOD THE AVAILABLE FUEL 
ASHIEY AUTOMATIC WOOD STOVE CO., Inc. 


rN 


BOX R-11, COLUMBIA, S. C. 
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Christmas Tree 


Farming 


(Continued from page 19) 


fairly large city within 75 to 100 miles 
from their farm. Wholesalers will 
usually buy them right at your farm, 
cut and stacked to be hauled away in 
their trucks. 

You'll want to grow several different 
varieties of trees for a good crop. Nor- 
way spruce and Douglas pine, which 
generally sell for about $50 to $70 per 
1,000 four-year-old seedlings, are the 
most popular throughout the Midwest 
Christmas tree belt. Both are well- 
formed with short, dark needles. You 
may find the spruce is more popular 
than the pine in your section. 

Balsam fir is a slower grower, taking 
about 10 years to grow to a six foot 
height, but its pleasant odor makes it 
a fast seller. Blue spruce and white 
spruce are fairly expensive as seedlings 
and grow slowly, but their beautiful 
shape and foliage color attract many 
Christmas buyers. Both of these, as 
well as the Douglas fir (a very slow 
grower) are often sold live to home 
owners who want to replant them in 
their lawns. 

It is feasible to grow Christmas trees 
from seed, but most farmers prefer 
either two-year or four-year plants. 
Two-year seedlings come about eight 
inches tall, and should be planted in 
a replant bed until they are four years 
old and able to stand the rigors of 
open plantings. 

A replant bed should have rich, 
well-drained soil. Plant the seedlings 
about six inches apart in rows about 
15 inches apart. Plant them with their 
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roots slightly deeper than they were in 
their original bed, and pack the soil 
very firmly around the roots, tramp- 
ling it down with your feet—air pock- 
ets mean death to the young seedlings. 
Keep weeds out of the bed, and supply 
a three-inch mulch of straw, old hay 
or leaves after the first frost to protect 
the roots from cold. 

The field in which the four-year-old 
trees are to be planted should be 
cleared of all briars and brush, so they 
won't compete with your crop for light 
and nourishment. It’s not necessary 
to plow, but get rid of all briars, the 
Christmas tree man’s worst enemy. 

Spring is the best time to plant 
your seedlings. Fall is equally good 
—provided the soil has plenty of mois- 
ture in it. You can plant your trees 
haphazard, or check-row them (if you 
plan to cultivate) in rows about four 
feet apart. The latter method will 
give you approximately 2,700 trees per 
acre. Norway spruce, which has big- 
ger branches, should be spaced five 
feet apart, giving you about 1,700 per 
acre. Contour planting will help hold 
the soil on slopes. 


Dig a hole with a spade or mattock, 
a little larger than the clump of roots. 
Set the tree in straight, firming the 
earth around it and stamping it down 
to eliminate air pockets. Firs and 
pines should be set slightly deeper 
than they were in the original bed, 
but set spruces at the same depth they 
were before. 

Keep the roots moist while hand- 
ling and planting. Most farmers carry 
the seedlings to be planted in a bucket 
of mud or water. How many can you 


plant a day? One man alone should 


be able to manage 600 to 1,000. 
Once established, the trees need 
only a few days care a year. You'll 
have to grub out all hardwood seed- 
lings once a year, to give your young 
trees a chance to live to go to market. 
And weeds and brush should be kept 
down to a minimum, for in dry weath- 
er they can feed a brush fire that. will 
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wipe out your plantation in minutes. 
Keep your stock fenced out from your 
evergreens, too—they can eat a tree to 
death pretty fast. 

Once-yearly pruning every June on 
July, cutting back half that year’s new 
growth, will insure the full, canical 
shape consumers like to see in their 
living rooms. Equipped with a shears, 
you can prune about 50 trees an hour. 
A light dressing of manure the year 
before harvest year will give the trees 
a better color. 

Early December is the time to check 
your Christmas tree planting to pick 
out the best trees for harvesting. Most 
customers like trees from five to eight 
feet tall—these sell for $3 to $5—but 
three-foot ones can bring you from 
75c to $l—a good price considering 
you don’t have to wait another four 
or five years for the tree to reach its 
taller height. Harvest some of both 
sizes to insure a good market. A small 
saw is best for cutting the trees. 


You can get a higher price by dig- 
ging up the trees and wrapping the 
ball of roots, complete with soil, in 
heavy burlap. ‘Tell the buyer to keep 
it well watered and replant it as soon 
as he can after Christmas. 

You have few chores the week or 
two before Christmas, so if your farm 
is on a busy highway you'll find it will 
pay to sell your trees from a roadside 
stand. Some customers find it’s extra- 
special fun to go right into the field 
and pick out their own tree, which 
you then cut for them. And _ others 
want theirs delivered the day before 
Christmas—all of which extra work 
means extra pay for you. Or, if you 
happen to be busy, you can have a 
wholesaler come to your farm and cut 
and haul out the trees you want to 
sell. But be sure to mark the ones you 
want harvested. 

Poor trees are usually cut up and 
sold in 20-pound bundles as greens for 
hanging around the house. You can 
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GREENSAND MARL |S THE PROVEN NATURAL SOIL CONDITIONER 
—A BASE EXCHANGE POTASSIUM BEARING MINERAL 


BASE EXCHANGE: Releases potash, phosphorus and trace ele- 





Depend on Nature... Nature does 
it Best. MARLAND helps put back 
into your soil what your plants 
take out and HELPS when HELP 
is wanted by the roots in the 
GROWING SEASON. Use for Car- 
dens, Farms, Orchards, Pastures 
and Chicken Ranges... Nurseries, 
Colf Courses and Lawns, Seed 
Beds, Parks and Athletic Fields... 
works wonderfully well with ground 
tock phosphate where needed. 
Use in Stables, Chicken Houses... 
try it for odors. Spread it on your 
Dairy Floor and, following morning 
collect and spread on your land. 


We also supply the natural products AA 
Quality ground Phosphate Rock and 
Agrinite (organic nitrogen) 


i 





ments from insoluble constituents as needed for healthy plant 
growth. Helps regulate nitrogen in the presence of organic 
matter and maintains a plant food balance. 


CONDITIONING: Loosens and opens the hard soils; binds sandy 
soils; regulates moisture and stimulates soil organisms. 


SOIL TEMPERATURE REGULATOR: Absorbs sun heat in early 
Spring, warming the soil for earlier crops. Holds high moisture 
content, thus cooling the soil during hot Summer months. 


There are no application hazards with MARLAND: APPLY IT AT 
ANY TIME, use it on all growing crops, does not burn... absorbs 
and holds water. It is long-lasting and ODORLESS. It stimulates 
beneficial soil organisms, does not leach away and presents no 
residue problems. It is an excellent compost pile conditioning 
agent. Apply it with spreader truck or broadcast. Marland has 
been used for more than 100 years. 


You can apply MARLAND during the winter months 
and get an early start for the growing season. 


WRITE TODAY: 


National Soil Conservation, Inc. 


90 WEST STREET, DEPT. O.F. NEW YORK 6, N.Y, 


Plant and Mine—Medford, New Jersey 


Not sold as a fertilizer, Marland is not a water soluble commercial fertilizer and is not offered as such. 
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get from a dollar up for these. 
Christmas tree farming is a fairly 
easy business and a profitable one. 
Your state forester or conservation de- 
partment will usually help you to 
obtain good-quality seedlings. The 
rest 1s up to you. 


lake care of your 
trees—keeping 


chemical fertilizers 
away from them—and they'll take care 
of you when you need extra money for 


those special presents at Christmas 
time. 


Weeds 
are not 
Devils 


Continued from page 21) 


vielded 52 bushels with the husk on— 
a difference of 30 bushels; Not only 
were the yields increased in each plot, 
but in the two year period not one of 
the plants were harmed by corn borers, 
corn smut, or insects. Such a revela- 
tion should excite the curiosity of all 
who have allowed themselves to be- 
come frustrated over the problem of 
pesty weeds. 

What was the effect of the ragweed 
upon the corn? Upon the soil? Why 
were the yields increased the second 
year? Why weren't the plants bother- 
ed by disease or insects during either 
vear? ‘The answer to these questions 
are simple, natural and lagical. They 
can best be answered by a quotation 
from a book written by Joseph A. 
Cocannouer entitled Weeds—Guard- 
mans of the Soil, a work 
which demonstrates how the con- 


pioneer 


trolled use of weeds can be good con- 
servation and sound farming and gar- 
dening technique. 

“Weeds —the common ragweeds, pig 
weeds, pusleys and nettles, to mention 
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only a few perform the following 
valuable services: 

1. They bring minerals, espe- 
cially those which have been de- 
pleted, up from the subsoil to the 
topsoil and make them available 
to crops. This is particularly im- 
portant with regard to trace ele- 
ments. 

2. When used in crop rotation 
they break up hardpans and al- 
low subsequent crop roots to feed 
deeply. 

3. They fiberize and condition 
the soil and provide a good en- 
vironment for the minute but im- 
portant animal and plant life that 
make any soil productive. 

4. They are good indicators of 
soil condition, both as to variety 
of weed present and to condition 
of the individual plant. Certain 
weeds appear when certain de- 
ficiencies occur. 

5. Weeds are deep divers and 
feeders and through soil capillar- 
ity they enable the less hardy, 
surface feeding crops to withstand 
drought better than the crop 


could alone. 





“That spray | used on my potatoes—! got rid of 
hundreds of potato bugs, thirty seven chickens 
and one cow!”’ 
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6. As companion crops they en- 
able our domesticated plants to 
get their roots to otherwise un- 
available food. 

7. Weeds store up minerals and 
nutrients that would be washed, 
blown or leached away from bare 
ground and keep them readily 
available.” 

These are only a few of the bene- 
fits to be derived from plants which 
we once considered enemies. In the 
Potter experiment the ragweed was 
going deep into the soil thus making 
way for the corn roots which were 
searching for food. The corn on these 
experimental plots availed itself of 
additional plant nutrients and the 
corn yield was healthier and heavier. 
This explains why the corn was not 
attacked by corn borers, corn smut 
and insects. One of the primary 
theories of organiculture is that 
healthy crops are disease and insect 
resistant—the findings on _ Potter’s 
Acres have substantiated this theory. 

Many farmers and gardeners have 
boasted to their friends that their 
crops were doing well in spite of the 
weeds, unaware that the crops were 
doing well because the weeds were 
helping them. However, if you were 
to tell many farmers and gardeners 
this fact they would immediately say, 
“Well, weeds steal moisture from 
crops and delay normal growth.” 
That is only partly true. Weeds will 
rob the crops of needed moisture if 
the soil is weak and the rains are light. 
Used sensibly and controlled by the 
farmer, weeds will not take moisture 
from cultivated plants, but will con- 
tribute water to the cultivated crop. 
This may sound a bit far-fetched but 
it can be verified. 


If the proper weed (those of the 
herbaceous variety such as pusley, rag- 
weed, pigweed, etc.,) is allowed to 
grow along with a particular crop, 
the crop will be able to absorb mois- 
ture which rises along the outer wall of 
the weed root. From this it is evident 
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WITH THESE 


Simple Tests! 


Here's how to know right away 
how much fertilizer this year’s crops 
took out of the soil—just what kinds 
and how much to get for next spring, 
or to apply yet this fall. Save up to $15 
an acre by using only what is needed. 


Double Your Yield - 


Make every $1 you spend for ferti- 
lizer bring back up to $12 in extra 
yield! H.C.B. doubled his wheat crop, 
tripled corn and hay, boosted oats 
500%, with his Sudbury Soil Test Kit. 
It’s the most important thing to do 
NOW to boost your 1953 income! 


Easy as Reading a Thermometer 
No Knowledge of Chemistry Needed 

Takesonly 10minutes,costslessthan 
10c a test. Tells how much nitrogen, 
phosphate, potash and lime every field 
needs to do its best. Makes hundreds 
of tests. Charts show needs of 215 dif- 
ferent crops. Lifetime steel chest 
with handle. 


Over 300,000 Now in Use! 
Send No Money 


Just pay mailman $4.95 plus post- 
age on delivery, then 4 Easy Month- 
ly payments of $6.75 each 


FREE 

Or, send $29.95 in 
full and we'll include 
valuable book ‘Our 
Land and Its Care”’ 
ree. You'll also 
save from $1.26 
to $2.93 in postal 
charges 
Better 

Crops 
Guarantee 
If you don’t 
ect bigger and 
etter crops 
next year, re- 
turn kit and 
we'll send your 
money back. 
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Sudbury Laboratory, Box 472, South Sudbury, Mass. 


} Send me by return mail the Sudbury Soil Test Kit. 
| I’ll pay mailman $4.95 down plus postage, and mail 
balance in 4 Monthly Payments of $6.75 each. 
| ~~] Enclosed is $29.95. Send postpaid, saving me postal 
| J charges. Alsoinclude free ‘‘Our Land and Its Care.”’ | 
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CATCH THEM ALIVE AND UNHURT! 





Trap for fun, profit, or rodent riddance. Guar- 
anteed HAVAHART trap catches them alive, 
protects pelts. No springs or jaws. Rustproof. 
Sizes for all needs. For free booklet, mail 
coupon today. 


Please let me in on your trapping secrets. 
Name 
Address 











that weeds will help to build a storage 
reservoir of water to be absorbed by 
cultivated plants. 

If we are to make the best of our 
weeds, we must exert care and pa- 
tience. The weeds must be properly 
spaced with the crop, and kept well 
thinned or they will smother the crop; 
this may seem like added effort but 
the resulting healthy crops should be 
worth the manual labor involved. Per- 
haps someday the average farmer and 
gardener will find it a pleasure to 
abandon all the weed-killers that have 
flooded the market. 


The men who have learned how to 
control weeds and use them to best 
advantage warn us that we must not 
look for miracles. If the soil is com- 
pletely worn out we cannot expect to 
plant weeds and restore the fertility 
of the soil. Not even weeds will grow 
in completely depleted soil. The worn 
out land must be given a new founda- 
tion so that both weeds and crops will 
thrive in it. This is where organicul- 
ture will prove helpful. It may take 
anywhere from two to four years to 
revive depleted soils by letting them 
go to weeds, depending upon the de- 
gree of depletion. After the land 
shows signs of fertility, the weeds can 
be thinned and spaced; applications 
of manure and rock fertilizer made, 
and a new crop planted which will 
grow plentiful and strong. 

After having read all this, you may 
still ask, “Why rely upon weeds in- 
stead of farm legumes or some other 
cultivated crop?” Here again is the 
answer as found in Dr. Cocannouer’s 
book: “Few cultivated crops have 
root systems that forage extensively 
through the subsoil—Nature’s cellar 
storehouse.” 

If you live in a section that has 
abundant rainfall, alfilaria, lupines, 
poppies, carpetweeds, and dandelion 
will feed below a hardpan and break 
it up. Pigweed may be used to great 
advantage as a companion for garden 
vegetables. Pusley is excellent grow- 
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ing in conjunction with corn and po- 
tatoes. Lamb’s quarter and sow thistle 
are fine for tomatoes and onions. 
Goldenrod, in addition to being a 
very attractive weed can be used to 
fiberize gravelly or loose sandy soil. 
So you see, according to Nature’s plan, 
weeds do have a position of impor- 
tance, both in the soil and on the 
table. Weeds also help keep the soil 
warm in winter—deer will often con- 
gregate around a weed patch because 
it is warmer there. Some of our finest 
soil builders are legumes, wild lettuce, 
smartweeds, stinging nettles, thistles, 
and milkweed. 

Mother Nature sometimes compels 
us to learn of the wonders of her wild 
plants, and we are all richer for having 
learned. Soil fertility is a picture in 
which weeds will always play a major 
part. A bit of observation of our 
weeds may give us knowledge that 
will someday cast aside man’s ignor- 
ance and belief that weeds are devils. 

Control your weeds, space them and 
keep them thinned, and they will 
serve you more than you ever expect- 
ed. 





“Wax fruit? No lady, that’s just a coating of 
Spray.” 
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A Harvest 
of 
Holly 


(Continued from page 23) 


years old, only their tips should be 
trimmed; thereafter they will take 
severe pruning. But don’t kill the 
goose that lays the golden eggs—never 
completely strip a tree of its holly 
crop. Use only shears or a pole clip. 

A few handfuls of cottonseed meal 
are a good spring fertilizer, and it will 
pay to dig in some rich humus-mixed 
soil every year or so. Hardiness is 
directly dependent on the amount of 
humus the tree receives—the healthier 
the tree, the more extremes of heat 
and cold it will withstand. And the 
holly needs more water than almost 
any other tree, especially when young. 

Some trees have yielded over $1,000 
and are still going strong. You can 
sell your holly directly by mail or, 
crated, to commission men. Holly 
should be mailed in air-tight packages 
to imsure reaching the buyer un- 
withered. 

If your nurseryman knows of no 
holly adapted to your area, try garden 
clubs or your experiment station. 
Don’t give up easily. Practically every 
section with ample rainfall or irriga- 
tion can grow profitable, beautiful 
crops of our favorite Christmas dec- 
oration. 

* * * 

Readers of the above article will 
also be interested in, the following 
story of the holly experiences of Earl 
Dilatush of Robbinsville, N. J., which 
appeared originally in OrGANic Gar- 
DENING magazine. 


How To Grow Holly 
By Earl Dilatush 
I have not always known the secret 
of growing hollies easily with oak leaf- 
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CW. NATURAL 


“SKIMGROW” 


a skim milk formula... latest devel- 
opment in organic soil conditioners 


Pioneer work using Skim Milk as a fertilizer 
and plant stimulant developed by Montana 
State College Horticultural Department. You 
read about this amazing new development on 
page 30 of the November issue of Organic 
Gardening. 


Organic Products has tested various formulas... 
the result; Skim Milk with powerded Granite Dust 
and Soil Bacteria produces a _ better-blooming, 
healthier plant, with richer color and increased 
growth. And that’s the formula we offer you as 
sensational “SKIMGROW’’! 


Easy to add to plants, lawns, etc. It’s soluble in 
water. Small amount conditions large area. Add 
direct or in solution... full directions on each can. 
Use now on house plants . . next year you'll use it 
on your entire garden! 


One lb. of “SKIMGROW” covers approximately 100 
sq. feet... conditions hundreds of potted plants. 


1 tb. —$1.75 ($2.00 W. of Miss.) 
2 tbs.—$3.00 ($3.40 W. of Miss.) 
6 Ibs.—$6.00 ($6.75 W. of Miss.) 


Try this tremendous new product now on your house 
plants... Send order today to: 


ORGANIC PRODUCTS 


Dept. F-1252, 235 Halsey St.. Newark, N.J. 





yy LIME - SEED - FERTILIZER 
BROADCASTER 


S73 {7 BROADCASTER 


costs -~ ose = Sam money. Sturdy, low-cost construc- 


<i tion. Special hitch. No-Clog agi- 










totor. Gives exact spreoding—50 
Ibs. to 8,000 Ibs. per acre. Sizes 
3 to 14 ft. Iron-clad guorontee. 
16,000 working in 28 states 


SWEDESBORO 42 NEW JERSEY 


ROTOTILLER 
OWNERS 


1F you are still chesion your Bi-6 or 7A model 
rototiller “‘across the field and half-way back again’’ 
before u can stop it after you have placed the 
gear shift lever into neutral; then when it comes to 
turning the machine you have to ‘‘erack’’ nearly 
every ne in your spine twisting and jerking the 
machine around; or if you have to wait for springs 
to wind on the Bi-7 model;—YOU can free your- 
self of all this ‘‘chasing’, ‘‘bone-cracking’’ and 
waiting for springs to wind up, by installing the 
Automatic Drives on your machine. 

sk your Rototiller dealer for a demonstration of 
the Drives, or write direct for descriptive literature to 


Automatic Drive Co., 
P. O. Box 555 Saginaw, Michigan 
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mold, nor did I stumble on it just by 
chance. I learned the hard way, I 
started raising holly as a hobby and 
now it is the biggest business on the 
farm. 

During my younger days I planted 
holly after holly with little success. 
My father was a good farmer, but his 
real love was fertilizer and conse- 
quently we had a plant right on the 
farm. The results of the generous use 
of our product on the farm crops 
helped no little to sell our fertilizer 
and I shared my father’s belief that 
chemical fertilizers would help all 
crops. Their use, however, worked 
adversely on the holly. 

My poor luck with hollies did not 
discourage me but simply made me 
more determined to grow them. I 
tried everything I could think of. 
Finally I dug a few plants and brought 
home with them a lot of the oak leaf- 
mold in which they were growing. 
This time I used no soil or fertilizer 
but just dug large holes and plunged 


the plants in the leafmold. It seems 
strange now that it took so many years 
to find this simple solution to my 
problem. 

Years ago I began planting hollies 
in the mountains and in the far north 
where none had ever been grown. Now 
I ship truckloads to our northern 
states and some to Canada and Nova 
Scotia. My first planting in the Cats- 
kill mountains might interest you. 
The owner of a 1300 acre estate want- 
ed something different to show friends 
and thus decided to buy holly. How- 
ever, she drove a hard bargain. With 
only a small deposit I had to agree to 
wait a year for the balance which 
would be paid only if the hollies look- 
ed good and were thriving. And all 
this in a mountain neighborhood 
where everyone said hollies could not 
be grown. 

Naturally I insisted on full author- 
ity in regard to methods of planting 
and over-ruled the owner’s wish that 
we use commercial fertilizers. Tons 





Boost Your Nutritional 


-IN 
10 Wonder Foods in an ALL 


DON’T LET a deficiency of needed vitamins 
and minerals hasten the ravages of time! The 
food concentrates in V-Complette are a rich 
source of natural vitamins and minerals 
which help prevent deficiencies in the diet. 
They provide Vitamins A, B Complex, C, D, 
Calcium, Iodine and Iron...100% M.D.R. 
They also contain the numerous unisolated 
natural vitamins and minerals (trace ele- 
ments) which purely synthetic vitamins can- 
not supply. If you are now using ordinary 


Tablets 
with 
B12 
NATURAL VITAMINS & ORGANIC MINERALS 
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Rif Pir 


_OQNE Formula 





synthetically-made vitamins—and all vitamins 
are synthetic unless clearly labeled NATU- 
RAL-—switch to V-Complette, the All-in-One- 
blood building formula made with easily as- 
similated NATURAL vitamins and minerals. 


60 tablets $2.50 100—$3.90 
300—$9.90 1,000—$25.00 


At Good Health Food Stores 


(Direct postpaid if unavailable.) 


Dept. 12-0.F. 
Jersey City 3, N. J. 
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and tons of real oak leafmold lay in 
the woods surrounding the home but 
had remained untouched because it 
was thought to be valueless. The 
owner, gardener and even the land- 
scape architect protested when I or- 
dered the hollies planted with over a 
ton of this material around the roots 
of each tree. After more than fifteen 
years with nothing added these hollies 
are today just about the finest speci- 
mens to be found anywhere. The 
prize of the lot is “Merry Christmas,” 
one of my named hollies from which 
I root several hundred cuttings an- 
nually. 


Our 
Neglected 
Heritage 


(Continued from page 25) 


of eating foods grown on worn out 
soils. Dr. Arthur A. Blake of the 
Glasgow general hospital asks, “Is it 
too much to say that soil must be 
alive to be healthy? No amount of 
inorganic chemicals can make poor 
soil healthy. And certainly no amount 
of chemical fertilizers can form one 
teaspoonful of humus. Does this not 
explain the half living, half dying 
masses of humanity who have lost the 
realization of what health really is, 
and that diseases and poor develop- 
ment are only symptoms of a greater 
evil?” 

Dr. Blake has found the core of the 
problem just as many other intelligent 
men have done. The first step toward 
correction of these problems is to 
begin returning to the soil its life- 
giving properties. Safe, sane and nat- 
ural methods of farming are essential 
if success is to be found. Through 
the ages wise men have told us, yea 
even warned us, that true happiness 
and prosperity is found in mother- 
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ROTARY CUTTER 
and’ MOWER 


—~| 


There's a SIZE for your farm 








FIVE rugged, all-purpose cutters in 60’, 
80’, 114” widths — standard and hy. 
draulic lift_ models. They cut, shred, 
and mulch for stalk cuiting, pasture 
mowing, clearing land, or shredding 
cover crops! Adjust to 14” height. Adds 
speed to every farming operation! 


@ Any power take-offl 
@ Heavy safety shield! 
@ Triple V-belt drivel 
@ All Timken bearings! 


See it at your dealers, or write 


wooD BROS. MFG. CO. Oregon 22, 


...@ good profitable side line 
a fascinating interesting 
hobby. Easy, requires little time, 
and you can produce all the de- 
licious honey your family can 
I 


use. U.S.D.A. recognizes bees as 
the most important pollinating agent for 60 farm crops. 


for book ‘First Lessons in Bee- 
Send $1.00 keeping’’ and 6 months subscrip- 
tion to leading bee magazine. Free literature. 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Box 0, Hamilton, tll. 

















With Zeor-Driven 


\ 
CArcKER GARDEN TRACTORS 


pire? | NO BELTS! NO CHAINS! 
grom et\ Proven For Over 29 Years 


NEW 1953 MODELS 
Thomsente, of satisfied users say 

ED-E”’ has solved their tor 
Mn You too, will like its 
smooth, powerful, easy-to-operate, 
gear-driven action—with power 
turning age for 43 and 6 H.P. 









Buy 


WALKING MODELS and auto- 
moti retype differential for 84 H.P. 
RIDIN ODEL. Our2&3 H.P. 


CATALOG 
ae Tou discount, Write TODAY for 


RED-E TRACTOR CO. 


RICHFIELD 334 
WISCONSIN 














earth. Our sacred obligation then is 
to save it, nurture it, cultivate it, and 
give it sustenance so that it in turn 
may give us life. A nation of fertile 
soils has little to fear from within or 
without, for such land breeds national 
contentment. 

Every American citizen can in some 
small way help in the preservation of 
his country’s soil. The task is too great 
for the farmer and the scientist, even 
too great for the government. The 
horror of starvation and the tragedy 
stamped on the countenances of its 
victims is not a very pretty picture—it 
will never happen here if we exercise 
a little thought and care. 

Prevention is simpler than cure. 





“Well, so much for ‘Killium’—tLet’s get back to 
the lab and work out something else!” 


Health 


and 


Happiness 


(Continued from page 27) 

time to keep his farm looking like a 
storybook picture, and still operate 
his business miles away?”” One answer 
is that he budgets his time and sticks 
to outline. The week he’s in Spokane, 
it’s business. The next week when 
he’s home its farming. Too, he has a 
place for everything and everything 
in its place. 

Harras has a small tractor with 
plow, disk and mower attachments, 
the latter contributing much in keep- 
ing the place in trim. With this equip- 
ment he gives one week to farming, 
the next week to business in Spokane, 
meanwhile letting nature do her part 
on the farm. The result is that his 
farm is practically a_ self-sufficient 
unit; its most appreciable dividend is 
family health. 

Passing motorists often slow for a 
closer look at the Harras farm. Last 
spring classes from the local high 
school paid a visit to the farm. They 
basked in the joys of nature, romping 
over pasture and turf, admiring trees, 





Warm Air Furnace— 
Both gravity and forced 
air types in several 
sizes for large or small 


Hot Water & Steam 
Boilers—A size to 
meet your require 
ments. Riteway 
Boilers as well as 








NOW! A Great Line of 


RITEWAY Heating Units for-— * New Features * Performance 








P. O. Bex 6-A 


* New Beauty * Economy 





Here's the new RITE- 
WAY complete combus- OCALER 
tion Wood-Burning stated 
Heater, fire-brick lined teneidhese 
to burn also hard or 
soft coal with 
efficiency. 











Riteway Cabinet 
Model — for those 
who want the finest 
in appearance. Same 
model as wood- 
burning heater but 
with handsomely- 
styled metal cabinet. 





Fer Complete details writes 


RITEWAY MFG. CO. 
Herrisonburg, Va. 
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flowers, garden and livestock. Most 
of them preferred the goats. 

“You're an organic farmer,” I told 
Harras. 

He shifted his cigar. “Well, at any 
rate we're trying to do what seems 
natural. Right now I’m looking for 
a place to buy some rock phosphate. 
Plenty of superphosphate on the mar- 
ket of course, and super salesmen too, 
but to me the ground raw rock seems 
the thing. I’ve got limestone—you 
know where I can get phosphate?” 
And was I glad to tell him! 

Callers leave with the feeling that 
Harras is lucky, and in a way they’re 
right. Lucky in that he decided to 
follow natural farm methods. Then, 
too, he’s fortunate in having an apt 
co-worker to help him carry on. Mrs. 
Harras plays the game just as enthus- 
iastically as he does, although she too, 
has never had any prior farm experi- 
ence. She helps keep garden, orchard, 
and livestock going when her husband 
is tending to business in Spokane. 
When he’s away, Bonny the goat gets 
milked regularly as usual. “It gives 
the wife something to do when I’m 
not here,” Harras smiles. 

In making this farm venture Har- 
ras had one basic principle, since veri- 
fied to his satisfaction. He believes in 
good food for soil and livestock, and 
with this principle in practice his fam- 
ily also gets good food, a reward 
which does much to make a family 
happy. The Harras children get a lot 
of food that is rich in vitamins, min- 
erals, and proteins. They are all pic- 
tures of health. 

The whole pattern of the Harras 
place is an inspiration to an organi- 
culturist. It proves what can be done 
on a place where the original soil was 
none too good, where climate is not 
always conducive to the best crops. 
What the Harras family is doing can 
and should be done on every farm, 
large or small. 


CSN 
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NOW YOU CAN HAVE 


better compost 


without manure — 


BACTERIAL COMPOST ACTIVATOR 






rich fertilizer in only 
three to five weeks 


Turns Wastes Into Potent Compost 
Now...with the amazing, organically-ap- 
proved bacterial preparation—B.C.A.—you 
can turn leaves, lawn clippings, garbage, etc., 
into rich living compost ready for use in only 
3 to 5 weeks! 


B. C. A. Supplies Proper Organisms 


Formerly, manures were necessary for quality 


compost ... their high bacterial content 
meant a supply of necessary decay organisms. 
However...manure is sometimes difficult 


and expensive to obtain...and there is a 
need for faster breakdown ‘of organic matter 
into finished compost—B.C.A. is the answer. 
It’s a mixed culture of selected organisms of 
decay ... the proper ones for faster, decom- 
position. And...withcut manures! 8B.C.A. 
produces a balanced, controlled compost in 
from only 3 to 5 weeks! 

ECONOMICAL: 1 unit—$1. ($1.20 W. of 
Miss.) ; 2 units—$2.00 ($2.40 W. of Miss.) ; 

6 units—$4. 50 ($5 W. of Miss.) ; 25 units— 
$12.50 ($13.50 W. of Miss). Each unit is 
enough for 34 to 1 ton of compost. Prepaid. 


Organic Products, 235 Halsey St., Dept. F-1252 ! 
Newark, N.J. 

Gentiemen: Enclosed find $........ for which please | 
send me...... units of B.C.A. | 
UOMO ccccccccccccccccccccoccccccccccececceccocs | 

| 
BGETOEE cccccccccccccccccccccccsccesccoccceccocs | 
ee GA GRD ccceneccseseessecnavediedindiea ses | 





Better Results from Planting in 


KEMP 


Prepared Soils—Compost 


The Kemp Power Soil and Compost Shredder 
produces rich top soils with plant fibers uniform- 
ly distributed. The result—tloose, porous soil, 
stimulating root growth and retaining moisture 
much longer. You'll get larger, more vigorous 
plants. 

You'll save up to 90% 
in labor and effort and 
the KEMP shreds ail 
soils, compost, vege- 
table matter and leaves 
(with leaf shredder at- 
tachment) to any de- 
sired texture. Stones are 
automatically ejected. 
There’s a size for your 
pocketbook, beginning 
as low as $110. Gas, 
Can te fursiched with electric or your = 

Mey to operate POwer may 
oh gueer * ~d oft Write for details a 


KEMP MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 6 1027 E. 20th St. Erie, Pa. 






















NU-AGE 
BONE 
MEAL 


(For Human Consumption) 


NU-AGE BCNE MEAL is rich in natural minerals 
... especially the all-important calcium and phos- 
phorus. it is whole... unrefined...edible. Made 
from selected bone of healthy young cattle. Truly an 
amazing nutritional substance. Try this popular 
source of natural minerals. Prove to yourself that it 
helps combat calcium-phosphorus deficiencies, helps 
promote vigor and vitality. it is America’s fastest- 
selling bone meal for human consumption. 


PLAIN BONE MEAL 





Tablets: 500 a= $2.50 
1000 — $4.00 
Capsules: 300 — $2.75 
1000 —- $7.50 
WITH VITAMIN D 
Tablets: 300 — $2.00 
1000 — $4.75 
Capsules: 300 -- $3.00 
1000 -- $8.00 


Write For Our Price List 
NU-AGE BIORGANIC PRODUCTS 
Dept. 12-F 
1926 West Railroad St., Loupurex, Penna. 














C TERRA 


ORGANIC 
PLANT FOOD 


BACTERRA provides all the elements you need 
for premium crops. Contains minerals and bac- 
teria... provides natural food for soil organisms 
..-Wwill not leach out... is available immediate- 
ly ...has the rich, earthy smell of finished com- 
post. 

BACTERRA is processed from the municipal 
wastes (pure garbage and sludge) of Reading, 
Pa. And it’s fortified with natural phosphate 
and potash rocks and other valuable organic 
materials. 


IT’S ECONOMICAL 


50 Ib. bag ; covers Se 

100 Ibs eee ‘ eves 3.90 

500 lbs 7 5 Paes 

Ton (bags) — . . . 55.00 

Ton (bulk) .-. 47.00 

All prices F.O.B. Reading, Pa 

For a complete remineralization...for valu- 
able humus... for beneficial bacteria—for 


better crops, use Bacterra now. Order yours 
. ++ today. 


Bacte rra Cor poration 
PHONE 5-3973 


P. O. Box 931 ~—Reading, Pa. 
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Letters 


(Continued from page 8) 


ing dry weather we had moisture when 
the neighbors did not. Any cover crop 
that is to be Graham plowed should 
be shredded within two inches of the 
ground before plowing. This _ will 
eliminate trash building up on the 
spikes as the gentleman stated in his 
letter to you “the Graham plow is just 
a rake without a dump.” We feel 
that a shredder such as the Woods 
Rotary Cutter (advertised in your 
magazine) and the Graham plow fit 
in perfectly with the organic prin- 
ciples of farming. We have the plow 
and our next piece of equipment will 
be the Woods Rotary Cutter. 

More power to you in your fine 
work. 

Mary Sherwin 
Romney, Indiana 





“That's a dirty, sneaky, underhanded thing to do, 
Jones—resorting to actual proof!” 


The Organic Farmer 
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My Friend the Wasp 
Dear Sir: 

I got stung once. I have always 
been an enemy of the wasp up to last 
summer, 1951. 

I was in my garden and I noticed 
a small Guinea wasp go under my 
large collards leaves and come out 
with a green worm. 

This little wasp got the green worm 
on the ground. The worm was larger 
than the wasp, but the wasp ate every 
bit of the worm except the head and 
he flew away with that. I will never 
kill another wasp. 

I have lots of wasps this year and 
very few green worms on my turnips 
and collards. 

W. E. Lee 
La Grange, Georgia 


Emphatic Subscriber 
Dear Sir: 

I tell all my farmer friends that 
every farmer should be forced to sub- 
scribe to The Organic Farmer and 
several have asked me for applications. 

Rufus H. Baker 
Owensboro, Kentucky 


Bromfield Likes Graham Plow 
Dear Sir: 

If your readers would get a copy of 
Louis Bromfield’s “Out of the Earth,” 
they would find many, many refer- 
ences to the Graham-Hoeme plow all 
in praise of it. For example, p. 133: 
“Gradually we have come to abandon 
the mould-board plow almost entirely 
—using in its place the Graham-Hoeme 
plow or the Seaman or Ferguson til- 
lers. The first is a kind of gigantic 
harrow with curved teeth which rips 
up the earth to a depth of 15 to 16 
inches.... None of these implements 
tend to create a hard pan and the 
Graham-Hoeme plow—does_ exactly 
the opposite. If used at a sufficient 
depth and with sufficient power it 
shatters the old hard pan and restores 
drainage and consequently high pro- 
duction on soils which for years have 
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New! 


Whiz- Mix 


Electrical Aid To 
- Better Nutrition 


Wonderful new Whiz-Mix 

juices, blends, chops, 

aiaee, liquefies emulsi- 
does anything any 

similar appliance at any 

price can possibly do. 

yet think of it—sells tor 


$95 50 


If you've looked at other units... at up to 100% 
higher price... you'll know what Whiz-Mix can 
and will do. Superb, Quality construction. 

Try the Whiz-Mix for 10 days... if it’s not every- 
thing we say it is, your money will be cheerfully 






only 


refunded. Thousands have tried. NONE have 
returned it. Get your Whiz- Mix for better nu- 
trition and greater food enjoyment. Use coupon 


below to order yours... today! 
SSSSSSSSSSSSTESESEEEEESEE Eee eee eee 
Organic Products F-1252 
235 Halsey St. 

Newark, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find $25.50 (828.00 W. of Miss) 
for which please send me the New Whiz-Mix 


re a Perm ee eee 
(Please wee or print name clearly) 


HOW TO EAT SAFELY IN 
A POISONED WORLD 
By ANTON H. JENSEN 


Do you realize to what extent many ‘‘diseases’’ bought 
with your money are the end-result of daily purchases 
through the years of poisoned vegetables, fruits and 
products ? 





It is the story of the delayed and cumulative poisoning 
of food carrying minute amounts of poison both outside 
and inside the produce, a book laden with research find- 
ings and cited authorities. 


A vast array of contents, a few herewith cited: poison 
sprays outside and inside of present-day foods; DDT in 
vegetables, fruits, meat, milk; chemical fertilizers health 
destroying in a variety of ways; increase of cancer, and 
the role of poisoned food and products therein; cooking 
utensils; teeth and food; unvarnished facts that will as- 
tound every thinking person! 


BE SAFE! Learn what to buy and what to avoid, in 
your daily food purchases, to protect and promote in- 
telligently your health and the health of your family 
with the priceless knowledge in this book. 

Single copies $1.25—Rates given on bulk buying. Copy- 
right purchased and books sold by 


Dr. M. A. Brandon 
215 Sixth Street, Lorain, Ohio 
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Bernarr MacFadden says: 


“Naturets are a mild, 
pleasant and effective herb- 
al lazative which I highly 
recommend because most 
other laxatives contain 
highly irritating ingredients 
like senna, cascara, etc.— 
Naturets have none of these 
but are compounded only 
from the finest imported 
herbs.” 


CONSTIPATED ? 


If discomforts exist, such as stomach ail- 
ments, headaches, that tired feeling, associ- 
ated with and resulting from a constipated 
condition, the relieving qualities of 


NATURETS 


may probably assist in ultimately relieving 
these distressing symptoms. 

Naturets contain alfalfa, extract of aloes, 
rhubarb, peppermint, fenugreek, fennel seed, 
and juniper berries, 





Order now: 100 tablets—$1; 600 for $5 
Write for quantity prices 


FALKNER & MAY, INC., Sole Agents 
Dept. O.F.-12 1445 First Ave. New York 21, N.Y. 














ULCERS 
COLITIS 


ACID STOMACH 


diagnosed as such and due to hyper-acidity yet 
not in a serious stage, can be soothingly relieved 
from irritation of food roughage and excess 
stomach acid. THOMAR OKRA TABLETS add 
comforting smoothage to food bulk and rough- 
age, thereby lessening irritation and distress. 

ey help adsorb excess stomach acid that causes 
irritation. You may never know this blessed 
comfort until you try these tablets. 


THOMAR OKRA TABLETS 


185 TABLETS, $2.00; BY MAIL, $2.20 
No C. 0. D.’s Please 


MARTINDALE’S 


Quality Foods Since 1869 
25 N. 10th St., Phila. 7, Pa. WA 2-3480 


Clean Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft and Creosote, prevents 
furnace explosions. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
This metal pot. (with character) . Mailable. 
For free booklet (PAC) address 

WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 
SAVES up to much FUEL 


WESTERN 
Natural Rock Phosphate 


FINELY GROUND - WRITE FOR INFORMATION... 
TODAY 


Western Delta Chemical Company 
it Grove, California 


in ‘auuues, as Ga tao 
Corperstion, Sf11 Medford St. Los Angeles 68, Calif. 




















suffered from a declining production 
owing to bad drainage, or have be- 
come actually water logged because 
the hard pan barred the water from 
seeping naturally into the lower levels 
of the earth. (It) serves to mix all 
organic material into the soil rather 
than merely turning it over—burying 
it and compressing it into a tight 
layer. ... The cost in man hours, gaso- 
line and depreciation of machinery is 
enormously cut...” and so on and 
on. The entire book contains many 
laudatory references and is indeed a 
“must” on the organic farmers’ library 
shelf. 

Mrs. Myrtle E. Gooch 

Winnipeg, Canada 


Explanation of Zine Deficiency 


Dear Sir: 

As a farmer, professional gardener, 
and amateur soils student, I am writ- 
ing you regarding a problem we have 
here in the west (San Joaquin Valley 
of central California) of micro-nutri- 
ent soil deficiencies, mainly zinc. 

Zinc deficiency is common here, but 
is easily corrected on most deciduous 
fruits by spraying with zinc sulphate 
during the dormant period. But Eng- 
lish walnuts, a very large industry, are 
beset by the inability to assimilate 
that soluble zinc spray. We are told 
by the University, which has made ex- 
tensive studies on the subject, to 
pound zinc glaziers points into the 
bark of the tree. Sometimes this is 
effective on small trees, but you can 
see it would be impractical on an 
orchard of larger trees. 

I don’t know whether you are famil- 
iar with the symptoms of zinc defi- 
ciency or not: arrested or stunted term- 
inal growth on twigs and limbs; chlo- 
rosis between the veins in early cases 
and on the complete leaf in advanced 
cases; little leaf; die-back, etc. These 
symptoms generally come over a 
period of a year or so, not with any 
great suddenness. 


The Organic Farmer 
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Now here is where you will be espe- 
cially interested: 


It is my firm opinion that this con- 
dition is not an actual deficiency, but 
that the zinc has become fixed by some 
chemical reaction which has taken 
place in the soil. (Several University 
men have the same idea, but don’t 
have any remedy) . 


I am not enough of a chemist to 
explain what condition would cause 
this fixation; but I do know that fresh 
poultry manure is the worst thing in 
the world for walnuts, especially on 
sandy soil where the trouble is most 
common. If a new orchard is planted 
where there has been an old horse or 
cow corral within the past ten years, 
it will not be more than five to ten 
years before the trees will start to 
show definite signs of trouble. As a 
consequence, we hesitate to use barn- 
yard fertilizer, even though it is a 
wonderful material. 

In your judgment, what would be 
the chemistry of the zinc fixation 
which we have? 


I am becoming quite interested in 
this organic movement, and have had 
good success in a home garden way, 
especially with mulches. But heavy 
mulches are not too feasible on nut 
crops such as English or more espe- 
cially almonds. Most of these nuts 
are being harvested with mechanical 
pickers, which would not be able to 
operate on trashy ground. 


This is a rough resumé of the prob- 
lem we have. What do you think is 
the matter and what would you do if 
it were yours? 


I have done considerable experi- 
menting with coffee shells from our 
local Nestle Nescafe plant; even had a 
chemical analysis made on them. An 
exceptionally healthy medium for the 
propagation of fish worms. A dandy 
soil amendment for light soils, espe- 
cially after being broken down, al- 
though not advisable for garden ap- 
plication before composting because 
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Green Nutro 


You can put more growing power 
into your soil by applying GREEN 
NUTRO on your lawn and garden. 
One application is long lasting! Re- 
builds your soil! Green Nutro is a 
scientific mixture of natural rocks 
containing ample phosphorus, potash 
and thirty trace elements with an 
ACTIVATED carbon base. Our 
popular Spring introductory offer is 
being repeated this Fall. THREE 
80 POUND BAGS FOR $6.00 FOB 
SHARPSBURG, MARYLAND. For 
prompt delivery send your orders in 
NOW. 


EASTERN STATES 
SOILBUILDERS, INC. 


Sharpsburg, Maryland 




















SCREENED 
SHREDDED 
GROUND 
MIXED 

a PILED 


Now, with two wheels and one-piece, tubular 
handle bar, this improved, self-powered 
grinder can be moved twice as easy. Mixes 
and screens soil, compost and other fertilizers 
fine enough for seeding flats and pots. Grinds 
leaves. stalks and other tough organic matter 
into ideal mulch or compost material. Sepa- 
rates trash from wanted materials. Easy to 
change from screens to rollers. Motor optional. 
$124.50 less motor, f.0.b. Wichita. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


DEPT. C. WICHITA, KANSAS 























Here’s Good News 
unFOF YOUR HAIR 


Fal Mou 


MASTER-FORM HAIR TONE 


Exciting, Natural Hair Treatment 





Here is a scientific but entirely natural and organic 
preparation for care of the hair and scalp. Formu 
lated from a base of pure Lanolin, Cholesterol, 


Carotene, Wheat Germ Oil (Hormone-E factor) and 
Methionene (many authorities state this element is 
essential in eliminating hair-splitting and breaking). 
MASTER-FORM HAIR TONE not only tends for 
healthier hair, but has proven ideal as a hair groom 
Helps rid the scalp of unsightly dandruff, scalp 
irritation Also brings out all the natural highlights 
in your hair (gray hair becomes silvery gray—bru 
nette becomes rich natural brown—black becomes blue 
black—red becomes golden red) Your hair color is 
unchanged but all the natural highlights are 





accentuated. Ideal for men, women, children. Three 
convenient sizes 
4 oz. (60-day supply) .. ‘ $1.75 
8 oz. (120-day supply) 3.00 
16 oz. (Jumbo Family Size) 5.00 


Try this new aid to beautiful, healthy hair! 





VIBRA-TONE HAIR BRUSH 


NEW! a brush for care of both hair and scalp! 


Entirely new idea stainless steel bristles (round 
tips) anchored in foam rubber. Gives firm yet 
amazingly gentle ‘‘vibrating’’ action as you stroke 
your hair. Or press brush firmly until bristles meet 
scalp, move handle gently. Then watch how fast the 
“‘vibrating’’ action loosens itching dandruff, makes 
scalp feel alive and tingling. Brush and handle are 
one plece . solid walnut. Bristles and mounting 
are stainless steel... rust-proof. Easy to clean... 
made to last a lifetime. Order one for each member 
of family. Only $1.00 each or 3 for $2.75. 


Order Direct Postpaid, Satisfaction Guaranteed 


FALKNER & MAY, INC. 


1445 First Ave., Dept. 12-F New York 21, N. Y. 
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of the apparent nitrogen deficiency 
during break down by bacteria and 
worms. Very retentive of moisture. 


Jack Cover 
Ripon, California 


Trapping is Inhuman 


Dear Sir: 

When I received your October issue 
of The Organic Farmer 1 was shocked 
and disappointed that you should have 
such an article as you did on trapping 
and especially with the inhumane 
steel traps. This kind of story certain- 
ly does not fit into your fine magazine. 
Conservation of soil also means wild- 
life and birds as they all fit into the 
picture of nature and natural re- 
sources. There is an award being 
offered by National Audubon Society 
for a humane trap. This type of ma- 
terial certainly doesn’t fit in with or- 
ganic farming. 


Mrs. Neil Haig 
Seattle 2, Washington 


Green Acres Are a Heritage 
Dear Sir: 

Your monthly visit via The Organic 
Farmer is a most welcome one. Al- 
though I am only a back yard farmer 
and a small one at that, my passion 
for the good earth has no boundary. 
That we could cherish and preserve 
the priceless heritage of God’s green 
acres, is a commandment to be learn- 
ed at every hearth-side and in every 
school. City folks with their market 
basket economic power could prove a 
potent weapon were they educated to 
eschew poisons and artificial fertilizer 
grown foods. I pass on my copy of 
The Organic Farmer to whomever 
seems a likely prospect. 

John H. Given 
Lexington, Kentucky 


The Organic Farmer 
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Classified rates 22¢ a word. 


Minimum, 25 words, or $5.50. 








NATURAL SOIL CONDITIONERS 


COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE AND GLAUCONITIC MARL— 
the only two mined products that have the power of Base 
Exchange in your soil. For Michigan, Ohio and Indiana. 
Write for details. Dealers wanted. JESS M. FANNING, 
4951 South Custer Road, Monroe, Michigan. 


MICHIGAN! Go organic with Hoover’s Colloidal Phosphate 
and Kaylorite (Glauconite Marl). Put trace elements in 
the soil and feed your livestock the best. GEORGE E. 
FOSTER, 5573 M-1I1, Saline, Michigan. 


“ARROW BRAND” 30% ‘ROCK C PHOSPHATE, finest 
material for less; ‘“KAYLORITE”’ highest quality glau- 
conite greensand marl. OHIO ROCK PHOSPHATE SALES, 
R. 6, Springfield, Ohio. Ohio dealers wanted 


FINER THAN FROG HAIR—“RUHM’S” PHOSPHATE 
ROCK. No other Phosphate as fine. Also Glauconite Green 
Sands. FRED VEITH, 3505 Mozart Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Dept. F. 

HOOVER'S COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE AND KAYLORITE 
(GLAUCONITE MARL)—For Nebraska and Iowa—Colloid 
al contains 10 major and 11 trace elements; Kaylorite—18 
major, and 30 trace elements. Build rather than stimulate 
soils. HESPEN SOIL SERVICE, 1638 D Street, Fremont, 
Nebraska. 

COMPOST—Made Nature's Way—not pulverized or dehy 
drated, merely screened. Alive with bacteria, valuable trace 
minerals and hormones Ready to go to work immediately 
No odors, neutral, will not burn—truly the best digested 
organic compost produced Only $8.00 per 100 Ibs (2 
50 Ib. bags) delivered anywhere in the United States 
Smaller package, bulk, ton or carload prices on request 
DAIRI-ORGANIC COMPOST, Menomonee Falls, Wise. 














EARTHWORMS 
Two hundred Million Heart of Georgia RED WIGGLERS 
ready for shipment anytime—anywhere in | Ss Contact 
me for your regular requirements. Live delivery and count 
guaranteed. Shipping capacity 500.000 daily 200—$1.50 


00—$2.50 delivered Dealers write Culture $4.00 per 
gallon (contains approximately 1800 worms and eggs all 
sizes), 5 gallons or more $3.50 per gallon. Capsules $7.00 
per thousand delivered. Manual $1.00. RAINEY’S BAIT 
RANCH, Eatonton, Georgia 

RED EARTHWORMS == valuable i. — from leaves, 
grass and garbage. $4.00 per thousan ellent for fish- 
ing. Office in rear. MYRTLE KESSINGER. 1210 Eighth 
Ave., Arcadia, California. 

DR. OLIVER'S | SOILUTION WORMS—Very Active. Hardy 
Culture (All Sizes) 1000—$3.95 2000—$7.50 4000 
$14.00 prepaid. live delivery Guaranteed WIZARD WORM 
RANCH, Donalsonville, Ga. 


GARDENERS, BAIT HOUSES—Have 465 square feet bed 
of Red Wigglers ready to go 1000—$5.00 plus postage 
LUCKY STRIKE EARTHWORM FARM, Heflin, La 
GROW MILLIONS EARTHWORMS by our methods. 19 
years experience. Most Informative Circulars. Low prices 
prompt shipment Our DIRT experience guides you 
R. A. CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 


SOIL ANALYSIS 
STOP THAT GUESSWORK! Your land's best friend Is 


laboratory soil o— Accurate, individual complete 

recommendations for Lime, Plant Food, Humu Trace 

Elements. EDWIN HARRINGTON, Agricultural ‘Chemist. 

Carversville, Pennsylvania. Write today for full information 
FOODS 


STRICTLY FRESH Natural and Organic food supplements 
direct to you Complete line Vitamins, finest quality 
FREE _price list. BARTH'S, Dept. 718F, Woodmere, N.Y. 


ORGANIC TRADING POST 


UNHULLED SUNFLOWER SEEDS—small supply from 
Rodale Organic Farms—70 cents per lb postpaid. West of 
Miss. 91 cents RAYMOND GREENBA AUM, R. D 
Allentown, Penna. 


OLD FASHIONED SEEDLESS RAISINS! Organically 
grown without poisons, commercials. Sweet—-70% unrefined 
grape sugar. Sun-dried. Ship wts. POSTPAID PRICES: 
11 lbs. $4.55, 4 Ibs. $1.85. GILBERT'S ORGANIC FARM, 
Rt. 2G, Sultana, Calif. 


HIGHEST QUALITY CITRUS ~FRUIT—washed in pure 
water otherwise just as they come from the tree—unsprayed 

mixed sizes only; white grapefruit. oranges, $2.00 per 
bushel. Oranges- grapefruit mixed $2.50. Tangerines $3.00 
L. P. DEWOLF, Crescent City, Fla. ‘ 
TREE RIPENED FRUIT—Oranges, Grapefruit or Mixed, 
$2.50 bushel, average express $2.16 Organically grown 
mixed sizes, no washing, gas or sprays. Satisfaction guar 
anteed. Add $1.25 five pounds Florida Honey shipped with 
fruit, postage extra if mailed GARLITS, Seffner, Florida 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE MONEY addressing envelopes Our instructions 
reveal how. PAUL GLENWAY, 5713 Euclid, Cleveland 3, 


COMPOST—Made from digested cow manure with mechan 
ized equipment; process patented. Our system will produce 
2 to 3 tons per hour Franchise dealers wanted for large 
communities. Small investment. Write for details. DAIRI- 
ORGANIC COMPOST. Menomonee Falls, Wise. 


CRAFTS G HOBBIES 
SUCH LOVELY NEW BLANKETS: Large. small; dark 


light thick, thin; stunning tweeds; curtaining; stoles 
IMPORTED CLAN TARTANS. CAROL BROWN, (agent 
AVOCA HANDWEAVERS Ltd., Co. Wicklow) Putney 70, 
vt. 


SERVICES 
CESSPOOLS. SEPTIC TANKS, etc., cleaned and deodor 


ized by application of miracle fermentation Comes in 
pellet form es masses, opens clogged drains, cess 
pools, ete annual pumping and cleaning costs 
ae $2.50 per treatment. Shipped parcel post anywhere in 

s Manufactured and sold by ELECTRIC SEWER 
CLEANING CO.. 294 Lincoln Street, Alliston 34, Mass 





MISCELLANEOUS 
you R LEATHER JACKET renovated expertiy; cleaned 
redyed, relined, new collars, resewed, zippers, wristlets 


waistbands, alterations FREE CIRCULAR BERLEW 
MFG. CO.. Dept. 9. Freeport, N 

UNIQUE INFORMAL STATIONERY Twenty original 
irawings by 20 rr. of Lehigh Valley. Fitting for all 
parpenes Postpaid $1.25. MRS. WILLIAM 
H EUGERWALD, 213 S. 17th Street, Allentown, Penna 
at your RAW WOOL direct to the Mills for economica 
luxuriously warm blankets and robes. Details free. WEST 
TEXAS WOOLEN MILLS, 412 Main, Eldorado, Texas 
STAINLESS STEEL—18-8. One Quart Sours Pen $6. no 
Two $7.50. Three $8.50 ‘our $10.50. Six $13 

sure Cookers, Skillets MAJOR COMPANY. 7 * waitterd, 
Springfield, Mass. 

ROOT CLOGGED DRAINS and SEWERS cleaned by 
powerful yy : Ln ag ATE Harmless to use Guar 
anteed $2 anywhere Free literature 
ANDREWS LABORATORIES, 390 Charles River Road, 
Watertown, Mass 


HELP WANTED 


COUPLE FOR FARM: Reliable man and wife wanted to 
work 125 acre farm on organic basis Located southern 
Butler County 28 miles from Pittsburgh, Penna Write 
Box 501, THE ORGANIC FARMER with complete refer 


en es. = 
WANTED TO BUY 
WANTED! Strictly organically raised grains. Must be of 


highest quality. Premium prices paid. PAUL K. KEENE 
Penns Creek, Penna 
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Special Offer 


ON 


HEALTH BOOKS! 


For you who are anxious to learn more about 
healthful living, Falkner & May is offering the 
following books from its library shelves at 
special low prices. Decide now you want to 
learn more about health... look over the list 

select the books you want... order at these 
special discounts: 


> 


Order all 4 books in Group | ($3.00 value)... pay 
only $2.25 


- 


Order all 3 books in Group I! ($5.50 value), pay 
only $4.50 


e) 


Order any 2 beoks, take 10% discount off prices 
listed below 


Order any 3 books, take 15% discount off prices 
listed below 


Order any 4 books, take 20% discount off prices 
” listed below 


mS 


GROUP |...NATURAL FOODS 


Fruit Dishes and Raw Voostehens, by M. Bircher-Benner 
M.D., and Max E. Bircher, A valuable book on 
value of food not denatured %, ‘toet or cooking. Includes 
recipes and food tables $1.00 
Dry Skim Milk, by Christopher Johnson. What is Dry 
Skim Milk? What does it offer? Here are the answers 
to these and other questions about one of nature’s wonder 
foods. Includes recipes 


Soyabeans, by Miklos Worth Learn how you can use 
one of the most nourishing vegetables in your daily diet 

in health and in illness 50 
Honey, Food for Life & Health, by Mare Dixon. The 
story of a food that was used extensively by the ancients 
and which is gaining modern stature as a health food. 
75¢ 


CROUP I1...LIVING GROUP 


Prolong Your Youth, by Wilfred Hill. The fascinating 
story of the food of youth; vitality without stimulants; 
sex and regenerative marriage; many other subjects $1.50 
Live Wisely, Live Well, by Bernhard Detmar. M.D., PhD. 
An explanation of the value of air, water, sunlight, move- 
ment and repose as natural healing factors .......... 

Your Diet in Health & Disease, Harry Benjamin. 
Written in language the lay reader can understand, the 
story of the relationship between your diet and your 
health . 2.00 


GROUP IIl...NATURAL TREATMENTS 


The Heart, by James ©. Thomson. In _ non-technical 
language, a report on a revolutionary new theory and its 
application to America’s leading killer—heart disease 


Hew to Obtain Healthy Hair, by James C. Thomson. A 
man who has made a life study of the subject, describes 
the structure of the hair and the conditions essential 
to healthy hair 75¢ 


High and Low Blood Pressure, ms prem ¢ ' Chane A 
concise and clear explanation of both a and low blood 
re’ i Wr GO. cdenseubedengeuene $2.00 
Save Your Tonsils, by Harry " Clements. For you who 
wonder ahout the wisdom of yanking out enlarged tonsils 


and adenoids, here is a guide to natural treatment. 75¢ 
Proven Remedies, J. H. Oliver. N.A.M.H.. The treatment 
of common ailments by homoeopathic, herbal and bio- 
er errrrrrr rT rr $1.90 
Nervous Disorders and Hysteria, Be ane wt Detmar, M.D., 
PhD Deals with both nervous disorders and hysteria 
their connection with disease Many case histories in 
chapters on insomia, sex-life, intestinal neuroses, etc 

$2.00 
Healthy Hair, by J. Hendrik Hutten. PhD. A consulting 
Biochemist lays down rules for hair health that may help 
SPOONS MelMMGs occ ccccccsccccccccccsevevccsccese 75¢ 
Eye Diseases, by William Luftig. M.D. A book aimed 
to make known natural methods of treatment which can 


be applied in many kinds of visual disturbances. 


Falkner & May, ig 


Dept 12-F, 1445 Ist’ Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 
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FFA and 


Organiculture 


That Future Farmers of America 
chapter in your town can be a proving 
ground for the organic method. The 
young people who will be tomorrow’s 
farmers are enthusiastically open- 
minded and willing to act as an “ex- 
periment station” to try out every 
method of increasing crop yields and 
preserving the soil. 

So show them how to grow a popu- 
lar crop by the organic method, with 
sheet-composting, rock fertilizers and 
other organic practices. Part of the 
crop can be grown by orthodox, chem- 
ical practices for comparison. Then 
they'll have a basis on which to judge 
the superiority of the organic method. 


Perennial 
Red Clover 


Deep rooted, grows down 4 to 5 feet or 
more with laterals. Very hardy, grows in 
the arctic circle. Good seed producer. Hold 
over as long as alfalfa. We cut two hay 
crops and pastured third growth in "52. My 
first seed came from Farmer that has grown 
it for more than 10 years. Not as coarse 
growing as ordinary red clover, grows higher 
with finer stems. You'll like it. Seed supply 
limited. $29.70 per bu. F.O.B. x 





Send orders to 


W. S. BASSETT 


P.O. BOX 622 LA CROSSE, WIS. 


BETTER THAN FERTILIZER ! 


ActivO is remarkably ome ps Boos gree y condition- 
ing, BUILDING and BA CING soils (which no 
chemical fertilizer can do! , a you use it direct 
in soils, mulches, hot beds, etc., < for making better 






























compost, quicker...for now ANYONE can make 
rich compost, easily, even from sawdust or soot, ANY 
TIME, anywhere... right in garden by row or sheet 


method; indoors in handy Composter Cabinet; or in 
fast-working heap. Convert garbage, without odor, 
2-4 weeks. 
ALIVE with Nature’s own dynamie organisms, hor- 
mones, vitamins, minerals, biotics in rich 
black humus. Not a fertilizer yet it makes 
chemical fertilizer more effective; conserves 
it. Indeed an amazing new discovery; com- 
plete details free Dealers, $1 to $19.95. By 
mail, POSTPAID, trial size for 1350-1700 
ib. compost, only $2.59 with FREE Composter 
Cabinet plans, 


BENSON- 
MACLEAN 
Bridgeton 22, 


Indiana 
SOIL ENERGIZER ... COMPOST ACTIVATOR 
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He's Turning Wood Wastes 
: en Into Dollars - (73 
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(CHIPPER 


A BRUSH CHIPPER YOU CAN AFFORD 


Farming with wood wastes pays off in... 
better crops, extra profits—builds soil 


“For many years farmers have used sawdust and shavings 
for cattle bedding, for poultry litter and for mulching. 
More recently, they have found that wood in mulches 
and soil amendments helps improve soil structure and 
produces better crops.” (Organic Farmer, Nov., ‘52) 


Turn brush, pole wood, tree trim- 
mings and other wood wastes into cat- 
tle bedding, litter or fertility-building 
mulch with a FITCHBURG BRUSH 
CHIPPER. 


Make extra profits selling wood chips 
to your neighbors... under favorable 
conditions, they can be produced for 
about $5 a ton, including labor, ma- 
terials, maintenance and depreciation 
on your chipper! Or... make extra 
money clearing woodlots! 


FITCHBURG ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION has a _ Chipper 
model that suits the price and needs 
of every farmer. It costs you nothing 
to learn more about this amazing 
machine and the “new -agriculture” 
it has opened up. Write today for 
complete information! 








Is a Fitchburg Brush Chipper 
Practical on Your Farm? 


Perhaps you'd like the advantages of a Fitehburg 
Brush Chipper but feel the amount of work on 
your farm does not justify the addition of this 
valuable piece of equipment. You can still have 
a Fitehburg Chipper in one of two ways: 


First...buy a Fitehburg Chipper with your 
farmer neighbors on a cooperative basis. Or, 
second...buy a Fitehburg and make extra 
profits doing custom work for your neighbors. 
Custom work need take no more than 10 percent 
of your time. And... Fitchburg Chipper owners 
are often summoned from as far away as 50 
miles by farmers willing to pay $4 an hour for 
equipment and service. Most owners find they 
could make a profitable living just doing custom 
work for farmers. Decide now you'll learn more 
about the Fitchburg line of Brush Chippers! 





FITCHBURC FNCINEERING [ORPORATION 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


December, 1952 
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BF Preserve Organic Matter 


By adding two tons of raw organic material 
every year, farmers could increase the or- 
ganic matter content of their soil two per 
cent in 100 years. The difficulty of increasing 
the organic matter content of the soil points 
to the need for maintaining the present con- 
tent. Nature continually destroys organic 
matter by bacterial action. Any stirring or 
cultivation necessary in farming, speeds up 
this destruction. Although farmers can in- 
crease the percentage of organic matter in 
a soil they can also offset the destruction to 
some extent. Doing this constantly by -plow- 
ing under corn stalks, straw and green manure 
is an easier job than adding a large quantity 
of such material all at once. 


B* Pollination—the transfer of pollen from 
flower to flower—is essential to successful ag- 
riculture. The .honey crop is an important 
source of the Beekeeper’s livelihood. Any 
abandonment of beekeeping would reduce 
the supply of pollinators for agricultural 
crops. 


g® Fertilizers are an effective means of 
erosion control. By using phosphate rock and 
potash rock, often along with lime, farmers 
can start a beneficial cycle that leads to less 
erosion and higher production. 


#* Metal Foil on Trees 
Prevents Damage by Rodents 


Small trees and some shrubs that might be 
injured by the chewing of rabbits, mice or 
other rodents during winter can be quickly 
protected by wrapping aluminum foil around 
the base of the plant. It should be placed 
at least 18 inches high for adequate pro- 
tection against rabbits. Excavate a hole 3 
to 4 inches deep around the base of the 
plant so that the foil can be put well below 
the depth of the usual mouse run. 


SF In these days so many new fungicides, 
weedicides, pesticides, soil conditioners or 
what have you come to our attention that 
by the end of the season one is literally ex- 
hausted in trying to keep up with them all. 
It is somewhat refreshing therefore, to run 
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across a little humor in the seemingly endless 
array of garden literature that comes along 
from week to week. Thinking that our read- 
ers sometimes feel the same way about a 
steady diet of garden chat in this column 
the following item which was originally taken 
from the Cornell Veg-News, is herewith 
quoted for the sake of a little variety. The 
reference is to a product spelled “ERUNAM,” 
the wonders of which are dealt with under 
the caption, “A New Soil Conditioner—It Can 
Be Your’n for the Asking.” 

“Public demand forces us to release our 
revolutionary new garden product, ERUNAM 
(pronounced Air-oo-nam). Erunam is not 
just an inert soil conditioner. Erunam is not 
only a miracle type plant food. Erunam is 
everything! One heaping glob of our magic 
atomic substance will remake your garden. 
Erunam makes light soils heavy, heavy soils 
light, and steadfastly ignores the medium 
soils. Erunam is a selective pesticide; it kills 
harmful weeds, bugs, and diseases while frat- 
ernizing with the approved ones. Better yet, 
Erunam has the good worm-keeping seal of 
approval. Erunam contains decomposed 
chlorophyll; your garden will never smell 
the same. Erunam contains no nasty chem- 
icals; it’s purely organic. One pound of this 
concentrated product is equivalent to 16 
ounces. Most of the world’s leading experi- 
ment stations are full of Erunam. 

Write for our trial garden size bucket to- 
day. Remember Erunam spelled backward 
is .... from Daily Colonist, Victoria, B.C. 


9 The Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has been conducting a series 
of experiments on substitutes for stable ma- 
nure. Two of the substitutes tried were 
dried cow manure and peat moss. Crop 
yields were increased as much as 40 per cent 
and added substantial amounts of organic 
matter over a period of several years. Dried 
sheep manure and ground tobacco were also 
tested. This experiment has been running 
for nine years to discern the amount of or- 
ganic matter that is constantly being remov- 
ed from the soil. Such experiments as these 
will do a great deal for the lands of America 
that are drastically being organically de- 
pleted. 
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Hungry Plants Cost You Money ! 
Make sure ... NOW... your crops get the proper mineral diet! 





..- for Natural Potash 
= | and Trace Elements 


‘ith Marti SS 


80 Las. 
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our “A soil that is rich in organic As 

AM matter and that has been fer- Poy ovtce Or 

not tilized with natural minerals AS 

not (rock phosphate, granite dust, AEVs7 

n is etc.) achieves a balance and a ONE Gray 

agic freedom from hungry crops. 210, UTE Quy 

den. "* NSVinwe RRY 

soils _ « Pa, 

ium *Organic Farmer, p. 25, May, 1951 

kills 

frat- 

yet, Let Martin’s Granite Dust .. . safe source of Natural Potash and Trace Ele 

1 of ments .. .be the first step toward balanced feeding of YOUR crops. 

osed 

mell 

1em- : 

this + 

. 16 Yes...it’s easier to prevent mineral 3 

peri- deficiency than to remedy results. A Fall ap- + = 
plication of Martin’s Granite Dust will as- i +d 
sure your next year’s crop of ample Potash } z 

b and more than 16 trace elements. So don’t i i 

ward wait for deficiency signs or stunted growth f 

C, as illustrated by Boron deficient corn on B: 
right) to warn you of hungry, profit robbing Fe: 


plants. Apply even to frozen ground. Let 
it seep in when ground thaws. 
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ma- To give you natural phosphorus...also an important major element, 
were Keystone Granite Quarry handles Thompson's Four Leaf Phosphate Rock. Use 
Crop in combination with Martin’s Granite Dust for real Mineral Power. Write today 
cent for information and prices on these two tried and proven rock products! 
yanic 
dried pamphlet describing Native 
also Rocks and Minerals as Fertilizers 

: ... Potassium in Plant Nutrition 
vee ... Granite Dust as Source of 
f or- Potash. Send for yours now... 

; write today to: 
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-in Spate Time; Without Special Training! 


ERE'S a fine new way 
money in 


to make good 
without special 
training. You can be the gardening expert 
in your neighborhood with the brand-new 
1953 Gasoline-Electric ROTOTILLER. Amaze 
friends and neighbors by doing a whole day’s 
work y 


gardening 
posting, cl in 


spare time 


scything, 


A SINGLI 


. 


cultivating, com 
HOUR! 


the new 1953 ROTOTILLER has so many 
practical uses it can easily make your spare 
worth up to $10 an hour. Yet it’s so 
casy to operate that even the youngsters can 
handle it—make extra money for family 
projects! 


inne 


WITH the new ROTOTILLER 
ready to make good extra money—the year 
round! You can plow snow in winter as 
easily as you mow lawns in summer; cut logs 
as quickly as you cultivate. You can clean 
up tough weeds in no time. You can plow, 
disc, and harrow in one simple operation. Do 
quick composting—right in the garden itsel} 
Work miracles of soil improvement worth 
good money to friends and neighbors. 
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And the amazingly versatile new ROIO 
FILLER with its Lightning-Change attach 
ments also does light bulldozing; even hauls 
up to 500 pounds under its own power, Gen 
erates electricity (1500 watt, 115 volt AC 
to run freezers, water pumps, lights in powe1 

Saves time, work and money 
electricity for many Lightning 


emergencies 


supplying 





ROTOTILLER, Inc. 
Dept. 1012, Troy, New York 


leas end 
FREE BOOK 
I t g-Cl 
TILLER a 


PLEASE PRINT 











Change attachments such as the amazing 
ROTOTILLER Chain Saw, sprayer, hedge 
trimimers, etc. 


And that’s not all the good news—ROTO.- 
rILLER and its attachments cost LESS. Mail 
the coupon below to get the whole story of 
what this amazing low-cost machine can do 
for you. 68 picture-packed eye-opening pages 
sent to you FREE. No obligation. Mail the 
coupon today to: ROTOTILLER, Inc., Dept. 
1012, Troy, New York. 


THE NEW 
1953 
GASOLINE- 
ELECTRIC 


ROTOTILLER | i 
Registered Tradmark 
tototill I 





